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FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 
Farewells spoken—passage paid— 
Baggage checked—all regular— 
I am seated in the shade, 
Floating down the Delaware. 
The Delaware, the Delaware, 
The calm and lovely Delaware, 
How sweetly smiles this summer morn 
On the placid Delaware. 


From my quiet corner, I 

Scan the groupes that round me sit; 
Here, two lovers smile and sigh— 

There, some merry children flit. 
Farther off—a pallid youth 

Cons his book with studious air; 
Ah! look up—read brighter truth 

In the limpid Delaware. 
The Delaware, the Delaware, 

The green-banked, smiling Delaware, 
Read the lesson Nature writes 

On heaven-reflecting Delaware. 


80 far well—but now the scene 
Changes with the changing sky; 
Winds are rising, waves look green, 

Rain-fraught clouds are driving nigh. 
Mothers worry— babes grow cross— 
Roslest faces sallow are— 
As plays the boat at pitch andtoss, 
On the leaping Delaware. 
The Delaware, the Delaware, 
The dark and raging Delaware ; 
Just my luck! "tis sure to storm 
When I go on the Delaware. 


But the clouds are passing off— 
Though the winds are rather rude, 
And the bay's a little rough, 
Bee! the West is golden-hued. 
Sickness over, fears allayed, 
We can make the landing fair; 
Moored the boat, the gang-plank laid— 
Thank Meaven! we're off the Delaware. 
The Delaware, the Delaware, 
* The rocking, tossing Delaware ; 
Glad are we to jump ashore, 
And leave the treacherous Delaware. 


So in life—the voyage begins, 

Wave and sky look cheerily ; 
Soon the storm of woes and sins 

Round the bark beats wearily. 
Hope ts sickened, Faith grows cold, 

Trouble darkens to despair ; 
Look !—the rifting clouds unfold— 

The sun shines on the Delaware. 
The Delaware, the Delaware, 

The gold and azured Delaware, 
And Comfort beams o'er Sorrow's tide, 

Like sunshine on the Delaware. 


Even for me—though Youth has fled, 
And Joys are far from numerous, 
I've still a sigh to give the sad, 
A smile to greet the humorous. 
Many things I tind that please, 
And seated in this mellow air, 
I think I might be leas at ease 
Than floating down the Delaware. 
The Delaware, the Delaware, 
The fair and useful Delaware ; 
You've given a moral to my song, 
So, thank you—River Delaware! 
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CHAPTER XX. 


LIZZY 

A few uncomfortable days went on; un- 
comfortable in one sense. Heaven knows / 
was happy enough, for the society of Mr. 
Chandos was not becoming, but had become 
all too dear, and in it I was basking away the 
golden hours as they flew. But with most of 
the other inmates of the house, things did 
not seem to be at ease. Lady Chandos was 
still invisible, and, by what I could gather, 
growing rapidly worse. Mr. Chandos looked 
bowed down with a weight of apprehensive 
care. Hill was in a state of fume and fret, 
and the women servants gathered in groups 
in odd corners, and shiveringly whispered of 
the ghost that nightly haunted Chandos. 

What astonished me more than anything, 
was, that no doctor was called in to Lady 
Chandos. Not a day passed, but Hill was 
conferring upon the point with Mr. Chandos; 
but there appeared to be some impediment 
or dread attached to the calling one in—so 
far as I could make out from the few discon- 
nected words that would now and then reach 


me. That Lady Chandos was dying—or 
something very near it—appeared to be a 
fact, and that medical aid was essential; but 
yet it seemed they did not dare to summon it. 
The surgeon came to Mr. Chandos every 
day; what would have been easier than for 
him to have gone up to see Lady Chandos? 
He never did, however; he never was asked 
to do so. Day after day he would say “ How 
is Lady Chandos?” and Mr. Chandos’s re- 
ply would be “ Much the same.” 

“How is it they don't have a doctor to 
her?” Mrs. Penn said one day when she was 
in my bedroom. 

“ What's the use of asking me? I can't tell 
why they don't.” 

“That surly Hill won't answer a single 
question. All I can get out of her is,‘ My 
lady's no better.’ Mrs. Chandos goes into the 
west wing most days, but she is as close as 
Hill, I know what / think.” 

“What do you think?’ I asked, in my 
curiosity. ; 

“That Lady Chandos is mad,” she replied, 
dropping her voice, “and that they are keep- 
ing her in seclusion to conceal it from the 
world.” 

“Mad !” I uttered. 

“T mean what I say. Insane; gone out of 
her mind. Goodness knows she has had 
enough to drive her so.” 

The theory was one I had never glanced 
at, and I doubted its probability. 

“ Did Lady Chandos show symptoms of it 
in her interview with you ?” 

“No; I am bound to say she did not,” was 
Mrs. Penn's answer. “She was calm and 
collected then.” 

“Then that would seem to disprove your 
supposition, for she was taken ill previous to 
it. But—allowing thatit is as you suggest— 
they would surely call in «a doctor; any 
medical man, if requested, would keep the 
secret.” 

“ Ah, it’s not altogether that, I expect,” re- 
turned Mra. Penn, in a significent tone. 
“You would keep it, and I would keep it, 
being inmates of the family; and yet you see 
how jealously we are excluded. I suspect the 
true motive is, that they dare not risk the 
revelations she might make. 

“ Revelations ’” I repeated, in consterna 
tion, 

“ You don't know it, but there is an awful 
sword hanging over the Chandos family,” 
she whispered. “ Ii is suspended by a hair, 
and a chance word might cause it to fall; of 
that chance word the Chandogses live in dread. 
Lady Chandos, if she really be insane, might 
drop it.” 

“Over which of them?” I exclaimed, 
aghast. 

“Over all; every one of them. It is that, 
beyond question, which keeps Sir Thomas 
away; if the blow has to come, he can bat 
tle with it better in exile than he could at 
home.” 

“ What is its nature * 
grace ¢" 

“Disgrace? Ay! 
disgrace, as it is, but they would lie 


Would it bring dis- 


They lie under enough 
under 
greater then.” 

“The Chandoses appear just those high, 
whom disgrace cennot 


I bd 1 tk of La ly and Mr 


honorable people, 
approach or touch 
Chandos.” 

“T tell you, child, that the Chandoses ar 
disgraced for ever; banned in the cyes of the 
world. It killed old Sir Thomas; it must be 
killing Lady Chandos, Do you not observe 
how they shun others, 
turn? When do you 
Chandos? On the one hand there's the dis- 
grace; that has fallen; on the other there's 
Had 
Lady Chandos lost her senses long ago, it 
would have been no wonder.” 

“ What é the disgrace ’—the blow 7” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Penn, “ it is not of a 
nature fitted for your tears; and, were it, it 
would not be my place to reveal it, Wicked 
doings generally bring their own punishment. 


and are shunned in 


ever see visitors at 


this hanging sword; that has to fall. 


Harry Chandos—" 

She stopped suddenly. 
eagerly. 

- Aint of him’ He cannot have been 


I rejoined, all too 


guilty of disgrace.’ 
A strange amile of derision flitted over the 
lips of Mrs. Penn. 
“You do not know what he 
guilty of. And, if you did ’—Whether guilty 
or innocent, Harry Chandos can be nothing 


has been 


to you.” 

She had turned her keen, gray eyes upon 
me, and was searching my countenance; 
that, and the to my 
conscience, dyed my face a burning red. Her 
own cheeks flushed as she read the signs 
“Child,” she impressively said, “if you are 
acquiring any liking for Harry Chandos, di» 


remarks, telling hore 


acquire it. 
may be a pleasant man in intercourse, | 
grant; but he must not become too pleasant 
to you, or to any other woman. Never waste 
your heart on a man who cannot marry, 
“Cannot he marry *” 

“No. But I am saying more than I 
ought,” she softiy added. “One gets led on 
uncensciously in talking, and each word 


come out 
Put him far from you. That he | %; 
ber 


the latter, 1 was just in time to enco 
Hill, who emerged from the west wing with 
' 





DE BRAME’S REVOLVING OPEN-BARREL CANNON. 
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“ Your caution to me against Mr. Chandos 
is superfluous; our positions in life are so 
different that the question of marriage cannot 
arise between us. Believe me, I never gave 
it a thought.” 

I spoke the truth. The idea of marrying 
the remotest degree; had I ever suffered my 
self to glance at it I must have been what she 
called Lady Chandos—insane. The 
that he could not marry—gave me pleasure, 
rather than the contrary, for my association 


hews 


the fear of reproach that I had designs upon 
his favor. Nevertheless, 1 speculated upon 
what could be the preventive cause, 

“Why cannot he marry ?” T inquired, 

“You must not ask me,” replied 
Penn. 
you pleasure.” 

She turned away as she spoke, and quitted 
the room, leaving me mystified in more ways 
than one. That day there was much confer 
ring together with the heads of the house, 
Hill inelnded, and a bed was made up for 
Mr. Chandos in a chamber of the west wing 
I wondered why. 

He retired to it early, as soon as tea was 


Mra, 


over, shaking hands with me when he said 
good night. 
“I may 
served, 
“ Why not? 
“I do not feel well 
morrow I may keep my room.’ 


to-morrow,” he ob 


hot see you 
Are you gouw out’” 


It is possibl: that to 


“Ob, Mr. Chandos! perhaps it) is the 
fever! For two or three cases of low lever 
had broken out in the neighborhood ar | 

“It ia not fever,” he sadly answered No 
thing but what I have had before, fiood 


night, and take care of yourself” 
Consternation fell next 


Harry (! 


pon the house 


morning. Mr indeos was danger 


ously i, and a physician was telegraphed 


Mr. Chandos had never occurred to me iavpéico, and secon Dr. Amos came down to Ii, tears that were going to rise 


with him could now be free, unrestrained by 


“ And the knowledge would not give | 


tomorrow. For goodness sake, don't keep | he entered it, and flew up to him in the im 
| pulae of the moment, He took both my 
hands 


me questioning now, Miss Hereford |" 

Not I. I did not care to keep br after 
that good news; and I ran down stairs again | “Glad to see me again ¥" 
as light as a bird, “Yea, Tam glad,” I whispered, calming 
| The carriage was waiting before the por- | down my excitement, and swallowing certain 
“Mr. Chandos, 
}are you so very [ly 

“Who has been telling you that Tam?" he 
inquired, walking to an arm chair by help of 
my shoulder, but not releasing me when he 


attended by Hickens and Hill, [ put my 
head out at the parlor door to steal a lok 
after him, and saw, in the same moment, Mr 
He had heard 


alarming ilnews, 


Dexter approach the house 
the Mr. Chandos’s 
and had come to inquire after him 


had sat down in it 
“T heard Dr. Amos say so Ilo wall 
“What did he any ? Why do you stop "" 
IT could not tell him 
could not say that it would not be right to 
ve the opinion T had heard spoken—a 
Mr. Chan 


news ol 
Chuess 
gentleman was, about to step 
Dexter raised his hat, 


ing who the 


into the carriage, Mr why [I stopped. I 


and accosted him 


“7 hope, sir, you have not found Mr. Har- | dint 


ry Chandos seriously ill?" genuine opinion, T am confident 
“Very. ill, indeed; very ill,” replied Dr, | dos helped me out 


strangely at these words.) “I was writing in 
it after luncheon. I then—let me seo— I 
then placed it in my desk, and locked the 
desk, and went up malts to my mother's 
rooms, Now, did I leave my keys on the ta- 
ble, or did IT not? Can you remember f” 

I could not. I did remember seeing him 
put the book in his desk and lock it; but what 
he did with the keys afterwards, I could not 
say. All this while he had been taking things, 
chiefly papers, from the desk, and putting 
them In again, but there were no signs of the 
missing book, 

“It is not here; that’s an indisputable fact. 
Now, it ls quite certain that it must have been 
abstracted; and there's no doubt I leN my 
keys on the table. I do leave them about 
sometimes. How long did you sit in the room 
after L left it?” 

“ 1 wae in and out all the afternoon, I had 
my embroidery here, and 1 went up stairs 
once fora pattero, and once for some freeh 
cotton, There was scarcely time for any one 
to come in without my seeing them, Oh, and 
once, I recollect, | went outside to those rose 
trees,” ' 

“ Did any one at all enter the room 

“ Hickens did.” 

“ Oh, Hiekens ts nobody in an affair of this 
sort, Ile is as trustworthy as Lam, Never- 
theless, Mr. Chandos requested me to ring, 
and he ordered Hickens before bim. The 
man seemed surprised ; he evidently thought 
that Mr. Chandos had overlooked It in his desk. 

“Inquire of the servants,” sald Mr, Chan- 
doa. 

Hickens departed, and came back again. 
Not one of the servants bad been in the oak 
parlor that aNernoon, he brought word, 

“ That ia, they say they were not,” observed 
Mr. Chandos, © But, Hickens, my desk could 
not have been opened and the book abstract- 
ed without hands.” 

“IT have no cause to think the servants are 
denying falsely, sir; their denial is hearty 
enough,” returned the man. “I don't believe 
there's a servant in the house capable of such 
a thing.” 

“ Neither did I believe there waa,” aaid Mr. 
“or, you may rest assured they 
been allowed to remain ia 


Chandos; 
would not have 
it,” 


The house 
was hunted over (always excepting the two 


A regular commotion ensued 


wings.) and the servants were uncomfortable, 
As we were at tea that same evening, I and 
Mr. Chandos, we got into a discussion touch- 








“T suppose you were within hearing when 
the doctor said he had but faint hopes of me 

“Yes Twas But, Mr. Chandos, whoeould | 
have told you that Dr. Amos said itr’ 

“T waa told.” he “All 
cautious as you, my littl: maid.” 


Amos, who appeared to be a pleasant man 
“| fear there are Wut faint hopes of him.” 

heavens!" uttered the thunder 
when he waa able to speak 
Ihow awfully sudden it 


" 


” 





* Good 
struck agent 
“But faint hopes! 
must have come on 


amilod ire not so 





for from London. 

It was so sudden, so unexpected, th lg 
one seemed able to ¢ ompre hen it Wana the 
Mr. Ilarry, or to 

HIarry, it was 

« Lady Char 
As to Hill, she bustled about like | 
anybody demented Various 
were wanted for the sick r 
to be carried up to the west wing door, aod 
then took them in herself, A large table wa- 
placed outside it, and on this the servant | 

! 


physician really coming t 
Lady Chandos’ To Mr 
said: but no doubt he would 


dos also 
articles that 


ome she caused 


had to deposit their burthens, for not one 
save herself, was allowed to penetrate withu 
He arrived in the afternoon, a Dr. Amos 
the carriage having been sent to await his 
at the terminus, a slight made 
in black, with a Roman nose, 
Hicken* marshalled him 
where Ifill wae 





man dressed 
and Spe tacies | 
resting on it 
the 
in waiting 


Ile stayed along while Or = 


| 
! 
door of the west wing, } 


it seemed to 


me, but they sail he was taking refreshment | 
The servants 


al! liked Mr. Chandos, and they stood poe) | 


as well as secing his patient 


; 


anxious for the dé 


ter 
clo 


ing in doorways 
I was restless as they were, mor 
and passed from my chamber to the ona 
parlor, and from the oak parior to my cham 


Halting for a moment at the door 


a jug in her band. 

“flill, do wait a moment an! tell me 
Does he find Mr. Chandos dangerously il) ’ 
“There's a change for the better,” she an- 











brings out apother.” 


syered. “ Mr. Chandos will be about again 11 started from my seat in the oak parlor, as —was—taken Ill,” (he seemed to hesitate 


correct one, for the neat day Mr, Chandos ap 


j about twelve o'clock, looking pale and sub 


“Sudden? Notatall It has been coming “Bat Thope it ia not true, TD hope you will 
on for some time Ile may have grown) get well” “ | 
worse rapidly, if you mean that.” “Would it wive you any concern if I did | 

Dr. Amos entered the carriage with the not | 
last words, and it drove away, leaving his My face flushed as Dstood before him, and | 

| 
hearers to digest them; leaving me, LT know, | instead of answering, [ bent it like a culprit | 
with a mist before my eves and pulses that |jkeen simoleton | 

| 
had ceased to beat bfill's sharp tones bre he Phe tidings were lden ] presently 
the silence, bearing harshly upon Mr, Dexter gaid, & ¥ re well, to all appearance, the | 

“ What on earth need yew have interfered previots day md them to hear 4 were 
for Can't doetor con wml we from taken man itt i r, it t like 
place but be must be stathere 1 with «ue a edaene 
tions’ Tf you bave tanything to ash I may ' low t ' ‘ 
can nek noe cheerful) 

“Why, Mra. Hill, what do you mean hie Stay i A lon | 
remonstrated, “To meant no harm, and | qa ; , P - al f 
have done no harm but what a pul bole mind watimen thewe effect upon the 
thing about Mr. Chandes! badd 

“Doctors arn't oracles alway beaprprerel I a whet ta the | 

: _ I ; 
Hill My Opinions ws cd as Thin, wn ma rw iy l il ‘ © Whe 
know Mr. Chandos will vet | ur the . with j 
y with 

P ce that he'll he about te-morre 
every chance that hel ‘ ‘ ' ‘ \ er  balineieabine f 

“7 shall come up ancl men aahl Dexter ii * 1 ieliale a i <e ? ‘pee 7 

‘ ’ apere laying hol he 

Wilh,’ 1 whi per 1 layis i | i t this point [cannot give ou mor than «he 
gown a4 she was fe f past me, “you say did Sul the complaint t wching, 1 
he p oul toomeorre bot will be t | 
¢ may be about tomorrow will bl ther is it slecp-walking,” he added bj it] 
well eventually *” me with &.emil 
oT ‘. acer thes ' nat . | s —_ . } 
pues another aflels,” anewered ludeed I am “not afraid. What was the 
“Dr, Amos said itt had been comir 8 8) doctor minton of Lady Chand ; 
as ' ‘ let ity ‘ 
long while I om eran her wf shi did not os t him he answered 
ad “tes ” mtia it ¥ ‘ 

What « rrapehaaine ! . evidently speakin n the impulse of tian wns 

be j ' yop! that 4 ot 

It's just a ee iplaint that 5 imc] better men wut a vexed expr an 4 —" 
not ask about, for your Curiosity can't te Lenin stely alcrwards Wot -_ 
satisfied, Miss Hereford il res] Slte k . \ a * 
as she broke away however, in the } , } . I - | 

Hickens was leaning with nthe oa. aul aii a - 

! ! ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
hall window, apperennty waco on ‘IT wi fet repeat anythin you tell me, | 

} , “x r t tw j 
treating steps of Mr D [ went up Mr Chandes Mut 1 wish i would not 
ham caution t I wiehy “ feel convinced | 

“ Hickens, do you koow what is the mat 

that I w not, amd trust 4 entirely Is] 
ter with Mr. © hanes ” 
there nothing Tean ior you now? 
“IT don't know any more t you - 
: ‘ ' iv | me my a her 
Mr. Chandos has had « vast deal of el \ . ") eee al 
add ' 
and trouble, and it may be telling apen hin — , 
rene le i ind t betore} 

“T wish [knew. | am sure, from the I , ” . ane 7a 

‘ mil chet, oper it 
tors words, frou the tone il ce we he iH i * pened 

\ ' ‘ and ‘ ‘ compartments, as i be were 
spoke them, that lie is tv erwush 

“Well, Lem afraid Bat we must be *. ; 

} Ih raordinary, he exe mel at 
satisfio«! with what im to tis, Miles, ane! eek sad 4 . 
ler 
to knew no further : , 
Ilave vou lost anything ? 


Hill's opinion, in one part, proved ty be a 


I cannot see my taemorandum-book, You 


at ol t . ng oiotes in it 
peared to the housebold. He came down must have served me making : 


often ; a small red book, with a gilt clasp.” 


* To be sure I have.” 


dued—but so he often looked—and | must 
“On Wednesday last, the day before I was 


say I could detect little, if any, change in him, | 





ter to me, 


ing the wording of Madame de Mellianie’s let- 
and Tran into my room to get it, 
Just within the door IT encountered Lizzy, 
darting out with such haste that she nearly 
knocked me down 
“What did you want in my room, Lizzy * 
She 


herent answer 

place that 
but if she had entered to put the 
chamber to rights, she bad not done it, or 
Hler manner, hioreover, was 


murmured same ine 


about “taking the housema 


evening ,” 


even touched it 


confieed, and her face a flery red 


J looked for the letter of Madame de Mel- 
llewie T looked and looked and conld not 
} fin lit And et Pknew that T had placed 

ved it ia cet n 1 rimentol my 
nn” r i AW Ita ttint tee alae lisap 
| Tout l are I became con- 
ol i ti r Plater aagre Lover, 
sacl T hastily per ! ryer trunk That 
al» ‘ ‘ ! Nothing taken, 
\ 1; hot vst that Teould find out 
\ viet ever me t lizzy had 
nat work Idon't know what I did not 
' he gir remien v her strange 
nantver When ebe lacs! xipetes to Mr, 
( ! seeing ber Jed in my room 
’ 
he had whatever to be 
. 1 1 inform Mr. Chandos of my suspl- 
As] tte the room, deliberating 
the quest I saw « print gown, red and 
w! ‘ ome to the corridor window 
nd huew Usat it was Lizzy's , 
( « hither, I hry 1 want \ 
sivanced slowly, aa if she would fain 
obeyed 1 retreated the cham 
r with her, and closed the 
Lizzy, you must tel! « what you were 
oing intmy room. I insis s it.” 
I was loing bo hacm > wha replied, 
nha ype t teen 
“me « } nv harm,” I coa- 
ead | ses have been opened 
anid X\al 
boxe | ag@ examined!” retorted 
Lizzy. after a «, “Why y lon't sup- 
prose l a thir 14s touch peo- 
ple te 
[tell you that some one has And, 
\ in the tf u, Where you had no 
» as ma wonder whether you 


trio atty rhe confused manner 


which ‘ whed out was enough to 


ale SUsticlou 


never laid a finger upon the boges, 
to you, mia,” page 
sionately uttered Lizzy. “It's come to & 
pretty pass if IT am to be suspected of that.” 
“ Will you tell me what you were doing in 
here?" 
“ Well, then I will tell; I can’t be hung for 


‘ ' 
vihing belonging 


> 













iti 


b 
3 


underneath the pine trees, 
hovering sbout in the obscure walk, was the 
double of Mr. Chandos. Or was it the ghost- 
spirit of Sir Thomas? 


CHAPTER XX! 


4 


7 


That it was a real bona ide ghost (if a sub- 
tential term as “real” can be applied to 
ghostly things) hovering in ite favorite walk 








z 





















tangible to me, and I flew across the 
hall, and burst into the oak parlor 
where sat Mr. Chandos. 

“Have you been waiting to rewrite the 
letter?” be immediately began, “ forgetting 
thet your tea stood, getting cold.” 

I made no answer; I could not. I sank 
into my seat with a white face, panting and 


i 


- 


ay Sy -, 
Se ne ee at 
oe | 


See ee 


| 


“ You look as if you had seen a ghost,” he 
sald, jeatingly. “ What has alarmed you!" 

Now, of all stupid tricks, what should I do 
but baret into tears, Whether it was the re 
cent fright, whether it might be the effect of 
hie mocking words, or whether it was simply 
my own werrous excitement, into a flood of 
tears went I. Never in all my life had TI felt 
go awfully soared: it was as if something 
supernatural were creeping over me. Mr 
: Chandos rose and came to me. 

; “ What is the matter!” he gravely said, bis 
manner changing to one of tenderness 

“Leannet find Madame de Meilissio's let- 
ter,” 1 replied, when I could ewallow down 
my emotion, so as to speak coherently. 

“But that ie not the cause of your grief, 
your alerm: that you have been fearfully 
slarmed, I can see. How you tremble! 
What has done this? Nay, you must tell 


* But I do not like tose) you: it is #0 very 
foolish !" I answered, Aitching up a sob. 

“I wish to know it; I wish it for your 
sake,” he gently but firmly said: and there 
Was that about Mr, Chandos, the quiet com 
mand of manner possessed by so few, which 
made it next to impossible to disobey him. 
Leaning my elbow on the arm of the chair, 


and sheltering my face with my handa, I told 
him that Ligzy's eudden opening of the door 
bad put my light out, (not mentioning my 
suspicions of the girl.) and of the figure I had 
born 
“Aud so you took it for a ghost!” he ex 
claimed. Well, you must be a goose, It 
way one of the men servants; nothing more 
alarming.” 
“The men servants never pass that way, 
Mr. Chandos. 1 have hear! it eo said since | 
came to Chandos, and lL have never observed 
oue go there.” 
. ; 4 One word led to another, and |] related to 


him the conversation I had overhear! be 
tween the maid servants in the ironing-room. 
| I thought he would have gone into a fit, he 
b laughed so much, when I told him Lizzy's 
: theory of its being his “ double” that walked 
| at night; I had never seen a man laugh so 
} heartily 

“I don't know which is beet or worst, a 
double or a ghost,” he said. “I understood 
they believed it was my ghost walking, 
whee —when—they have unhappily seen my- 
self there at midnight; though, as 1 observed 
to you, I did not know how they reconciled 
the hypothesis with my being in the land of 
; the living. But why should you have been 
: alarmed! you cannot have adopted this 
ghostly theory. Being before you in real 
Sesh and blood, you cannot fear that I have 

faded into the essence of , 

“Oh, Mr. Chandos, don't think me so ab- 
eurd! It is not that.” 

“ What is it, then” 

“ An idea has been given to me that a 
does walk at Chandos. Not yours” 

“ Whose,” he returned ; but the lines of his 
mouth fell, and he evidently dreaded my 
anewer. 

’ “ May I tell you !” 

* You must tell me.” 

en late @iher's; Sir Thomas Chan- 
Be warned sharply round, strode towards 
mantlepicce, 


ghost 


the 
and mood there, his back to me. 
“From whom did you hear this?” he 


ae 


Whence did ans get 1” 
“Ido not know. She said that o 
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“ And you profess to have seen some figure 
underneath the pine trees, immediately 
after Lizzy spoke 1” he exclaime:l, 

“I did see it, indeed, Mr. Chandos It is 
no profession ; it was no fancy.” 

“Why did you look ?" he uttered, almost in 
a walling tone. 

“Tt is true, then !" 

“Ohild! these things are not for you to 
know [" 

“But how can I help it? I did not seek 
the iaformation; I did not look towards the 


i 


“ Angry!" he exclaimed, laying bis hand 
with « gesture of affection on my shoulder ; 
“you mistake. I wish I could have shielded 
you from this alarm: I wish you had sever 
heard these reports : I wish—unleas you could 
have been happier—that you had sot come to 


*| Chandon, Where is Lizzy now fr" 


“She went down stairs; she was gone be- 
fore I grew frightened.” 

“Then she did not see tho—the—what you 
saw" 

“1 think not.” 

Ile rang the bell, When Hickens answer 
ed it, he desired that Hill should be sent to 
him. 

“Can you not contrive to look more closely 
after the women servanta, and keep them to 
their oceupations ?” he said, when Hill ap- 
peared, “Ilere’s Lizay has been 
fom the upper windows after what she Alls 
a ghoat.” 

ITUN"s face presented a picture of consterna- 
tion, Her eyes and mouth alike stood open, 

“A ghost!" she repeated, at length. 

“Watching after a ghost. If the servants 
cannot be contented to mind their own bual- 
nosa, they had better leave Chandos.” 

“ Who on earth has been talking to Aer?” 
was HTIl's muttered answer: but she looked 
more like one in a state of petrifaction than 
not, and the words seemed to indicate that 
the ghost was no stranger to Hill, Mr. Chan- 
dos recalled her to herself. 

“ Hil! was all he said. 

“Tl see about it, sir. 
word of « sort.” 

“IT think you had better give her no ‘ word’ 
at all, in the sense you indicate,” returned Mr, 
Chandos, “Talking about these things, 
worse still, scolding, only wheta the curio- 
sity, Let the ghost die out, JHU: only keep 
the women closely to their oceupations at 
night. Gather them all together in one 
room, and sit with them yourvelf, if need 
be.” 

“ You allude to the rumor of the ghost, the 
commotion this Lizzy seems to be stirring up ; 
you mean let that die out, don't you, sir?” re- 
turned Hill, who had appeared somewhat puz- 
led by her master's words 

“ Of course. what else should I mean !" 

“It may be the best plan, after all, Mr. 
Harry,” she replied, thoughtfully. “But Tl 
just step and look Lizzy up now.” 

She was leaving the room when he called 
her back 

- Say nothing to my mother, Hill; it would 
do no good, you know ; only make her worse 
than she is. Youand I must see what we can 
do towards settling this rumor.” 

“ Rut, sir 

“Lunderstand what you would say,” he 
hastily interrupted: “ leave that to me.” 

Hill lifted her hands as she quitted the 
room, her gesture one of tribulation. 

“If that beast of a Lizzy gets talking of 
this, and spreads it amidst the out-door men !" 
she uttered, “1 always said that girl brought 
no good to Chandos! 

Mr. Chandos followed her from the parlor, 
and I heard him go out at the hall door 
More than an hour clapeed, and he did not 
come in again. What could he be doing, he 
with his lame foot’ He could walk a little, 
and manage to get up staira, but it was with 
difficulty. He came in at length. I thought 
he looked so weary, as he threw himself into 
his chair 

“ You have never been walking about, have 
you f" I asked. 

“My foot would not have permitted that, 
I have been sitting most of the time. And 
you—have you been up stairs again, spirit 
gazing 

I shook my head. Was he going to throw 
mockery and disbelief upon it, as he had at 
first essayed to do! 

It appeared that he was inclined to throw 
nothing upon it just then; mockery or any- 
thing else, for he sat a long while in silence, 
breaking it at last abruptly. 

* Did Mra. Penn see, or profess to see, that 
sight to night ” 

“ Not that I heard, or know of. I have not 
seen her since dinner.” 

“You and she will be conversing of this 
again, I expect.” 

“The converse has hitherto been of her 
seeking, not mine. Why, Mr. Chandos? Should 
you wish me to oppose her assertion that it 
is the sperit of Bir Thomas that appears?” I 
aided im a hushed tone, 

“No,” he sadly cried. “I cannot, unfor- 


I'll give that Lizzy a 


ghost | tunately, ask you to do that.” 


What did that speech mean? Did it really 
bear the intimation that he could not in truth 
deny a’ Tt seemed to do so ; and agnin a su- 
peretitious creeping came over me. Mr. Cham- 








dvs sat with his eyes shaded, whee the door 
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genes she took it; “so T ‘the op 
|i eig Se wa 


opened and Mra Penn came in. He rose and 
handed her « chair. 

“Mra Chandos has gone thto her a 
ship's apartments for half an hour” she be 


manuscript from your desk? Eiuge men- 
tlomed It when she came in about her house 








“Ob, I understood her to say @ manu- 
script,” said Mra. Penn. “ How did you lose 
it?” 

IT should like to know how. A day or 
two ago I locked itup safely in my desk, and 
it has disappeared from it.” 

“ You must have left your keys about.” 

“ There is little doubt of i. I am naturally 
careless with them.” 

“Were the contents of consequence’ I 
mean were they of astrictly private nature !” 

“ Fortunately they were not of much con- 
sequence,” answered Mr. Chandos, “ They 
chiefly consisted of notes relative to the 
every day business of the estate, and a few 
private items concerning myself. Some things 
are entered in hieroglyphics of my own,” he 
continued, with a half laugh, “and Pl! defy 
the thief to make them out, however clever 
he may be.” 

“It is a bad practice to leave keys where 
they may be picked up, and perhaps used,” 
Mrs. Penn answered, in a dreamy tone. 
“Bo it is,” assented Mr. Chandos, “ where 
you are not sure of the people about you. 
But, until now, I thought I could have an- 
swered for the honesty of mine.” 

“Do you suspect any one of the servants!” 

“ Not one in particular: as I say, I believed 
them all to be trustworthy, I do not know 


ocean is made of drops of water, so the mil- 
lionare’s is the aggregation of the profits of 
single adventures, often inconsiderable in 
amount. Every eminent merchant, from 
Girard and Astor down, has been noted for 
his attention to details. Few distinguished 
lawyers have ever practised in the courts who 
were not remarkable for a similar character- 
istic, It was one of the peculiarities of the 
first Napoleon's mind. The most petty 
details of his household expenses, the 
most trivial facts relative to his troops, 
were, in his opinion, as worthy of his atten- 
tion as the tactics of a battle, the revising of 
a code, Demosthenes, the world's unrivalled 
orator, was as anxious about his gestures or 
intonations as about the texture of his argu- 
ment or the grandeur of his words. Before 
such great examples, and in the very highest 
walks of intellect, how contemptible the con- 
duct of the small minds who can despise 
smal) things.” 


tm” When a gentleman goes to see an- 


whom to , : : 
“ long maids lived other's grounds, let him leave his own garden 
_ nave @e with | at home. He should go to be instructed and 
ae entertained, to sce and hear, not to criticise, 


“Various terms, Most of them some two 
or three years.” 

“You will wonder why 1 put these ques- 
tiona, and I hope you will not deem them im- 
pertinent,” pursued Mrs. Penn in a confiden- 
tial tone, as she drew her chair nearer Mr. 
Chandoa “ But the truth is that I have lost 
something also from my workbox, Though 
I assure you I did not intend to speak of it, 
and should not have done so, but for being 
made acquainted with this loss of yours.” 

“I am sorry to hear it,” said Mr, Chandos, 
“ Was it of value?—jewelry, or anything of 
Phat kind ?” 

“Oh, no, not jewelry: only a piece of lace, 
It was underneath the tray of my work box, 
which for the last day or two has been stand- 
ing in the library. Three yards of what we 
call honiton lace, about two inches wide. 
That it was safe yesterday, I can anewer 
for.” 

“And you have missed it?” 

“I missed it this morning. The first thing 
I saw, on lifting the tray, was the absence of 
the lace, for it lay there without paper, I 
inquired of Harrict, also of Emma and of 
Mrs. Chandos's maid, whether they had seen 
a piece of lace lying about—I did not like to 
aay openly to them that it had been taken 
from my work box; it would have seemed 
like casting a suspicion upon them, They 
said they had not; and really I cannot doubt 
them, for they all appear to be straightfor- 
ward and honest.” 

“Do you keep the work box locked?» 
asked Mr. Chandos, 

“Yee—I am coming to that. 1 keep it 
locked, and the bunch of keys I have put in 
the left-hand small drawer of the chest-of- 
drawers in my bedroom: for my keys are 
heavy and weigh my dreas-pocket down. 
and, as you observe, it never occurred to me 
that there were any but honest servants at 
Chandos, This morning | opened the drawer 


and to remind his host of much better gar- 
dens elsewhere. Goin a receptive state of 
mind; learn and enjoy all you can; let your 
entertainer see that you are pleased, and when 
your visit is ended, thank your'friend for the 
enjoyment he has afforded you. 
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For the information of our friends, we may 
state that bills on all solvent banks in the 
United States and Canada are taken at par 
on subscription to Tux Post, but we prefer 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware or New England money. Gold (well 
secured in the letter) and postage stamps are 
always acceptable. For all amounts over $5 
we prefer drafts on any of the Eastern cities 
(less exchange) payable to our order. 

If our friends throughout the country will 
comply with these suggestions so far as con- 
venicpt, the favor will be appreciated. 





“ON TO RICHMOND.” 

As our readers know, we do not belong to 
that portion of the press and people which, 
not long since, made the air ring with the en- 
thusiastic cry of “ Onto Richmond.” As our 
readers also know, we consider the course of 
the utterers of that cry worthy of blame, be- 
cause, not knowing accurately the true posi- 
tion of affairs, they assumed a responsibility 
which their want of knowledge should have 
prevented their assuming. Their fault was 


for my keys. None were there. Curious to | in dictating and commanding, as far as they 

say, they were in the other drawer, the one | could dictate and command, instead of merely 

on the right hand: se, whoever had taken | urging and suggesting. 

them, forgot which drawer they had lain in, But there should be reason in all things; 

and put them back into the wrong one.” and we do not see patiently the attempt that 
“1 don’t like this,” said Mr. Chandos, after | # Bow making to cover all who cried “On 

& pause. to Richmond” with unbounded ridicule gnd 
“It is not pleasant. It is not the loss of | OPProbrium. 


For why was it that the cry in question be- 
came 8) powerful? It was mainly Lecause 
the country began to fear that political and 
not military reasons were the causes of the 
apparent inaction of the main portion of our 
army. It was feared that some compromise 
or other temporizing measure was hatching, 
and that those who had the chief direction of 
affairs were not thoroughly in earnest. Were 
the people too suspicious in believing this ? 
They may have been, but they were nat with- 
out reasons for their misgivings. No one de- 
nied that disaffected men were kept in clerk- 
ships at Washington. Only last week a num- 
ber resigned upon hearing of a law recently 
passed by the secession legislature of Virgi- 
nia, forbidding the citizens of that State to re- 
main in the service of the’ United States, It 
was constantly averred, we judge truly, that 
clerks were kept in office who would not take 
the oath of allegiance to the Government, 
Now, after all that had passed, to keep men 
in office at Washington who were not true to 
the Government, and above even the taint of 
suspicion, was enough of iteelf to make the 
country doubt the earnestness of the adminis- 
tration. Y 

But this was not the only thing. There 
was, and is yet, a leniency in dealing with 
rebel interests and property, which is almost 
incomprehensible to a large proportion of 
the Northern people, and which at this mo- 
ment is the cause of considerable uneasiness. 
The citizens we allude to want no savagery, 
want no cruelty—but neither do they want 
any child's play. They want a dealing with 
the present unexampled condition of affairs 
according to the nation's 

and its great future intereste—believing that 
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one thing, disappearing from a house, but we 
never feel safe; there's the fear that other 
things may go. Besides—” 

“Mra. Chandos is back in her rooms, 
ma'am,” sald Emma, entering. 7 

“Thank you, said Mra. Penn to the girl. 
“Then I must be going also,” she added to 
Mr. Chandos, rising and pushing away her 
chair, He rose alao, 

“Take better care of your keys,” he ob- 
served, “ so that the pilferer, whoever it may 
be, shall have no chance again, As to the 
lace, Mra, Chandos will make good its loss to 
you.” 

“Oh dear, no! Pray do not talk in that 
way,” she interrupted. “I shall be sorry to 
have mentioned it if you do. The lace is no- 
thing, but the hearing of your own loss de- 
termined me to tell you of this.” 

She lef the room. 1 could hay: informed 
Mr. Chandos, had I chosen, that my boxes 
had also been visited; but I did now As to 
the letter of Madame de Mellissie, be appear. 
ed to think only that I had mislaid it, 

“I cannot fathom this,” he presently said, 
after an interval of silence, “ unless, indeed, 
there should be tee light-fingered ladies in the 
house. Can you?” 

“I think one who would take lace would 
be unlikely to take a memorandum-book.” 

“Precisely. Mrs. Penn's lace must have 
been cribbed by one of the girls; there’s no 
doubt of that But if the same person visited 
my desk, there were other articles tying there 
ef more value than & worthless old memo- 
randum-book, There was s glu paper-knife, 
there was a large gold sea) with our coat-of- 
arms; there was some loose silver open to 
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fear that if the attempt to do so be ob- 
stinately persisted in—from an undue reve- 
for old charters and formulas—the 


will simply set itself in opposition to 


is meant to blow us in a certain way, if it has 
to blow forever? It may then be that our 
choice is to go at once, or to go six years 
hence, or perhaps to go to the bottom as & 
people that cannot be made to heed even the 
sternest kind of 

We have digressed from the straight line of 
our argument, to enable our readers to see 
with some degree of accuracy, the state of 
thought which is now taking possession of a 
very earnest and influential portion of our 


They have thought, as we have said, that 
the Government was too lenient, that it did 
not appreciate the magnitude and severity of 
the task it had on hand—and they feared that 
political, and not military reasons, were at 
the root of the apparent inaction of the 
troops at Washington. Had the Governmenj 
but taken the proper public or private steps 
to convince these men that they were mis- 
taken, we believe the cry of “On to Rich- 
mond” could have been reduced to propor- 
tions that would not have troubled our 
leaders in the least, 

It may further be said, that it is by no 
means certain, now, that the movement that 
was made was not exactly the right one—if 
it had been made with sufficient strength of 
artillery and men. It was striking at the 
very heart of the enemy—and 20,000 more 
troopa, it may be even 10,000 more, would 
have done a great day's work. The move- 
ment failed, bat in proper force, it would not 
have failed. Even as it is, we are not certain 
that more has not been gained than lost 
by it. 

While we hold that a becoming modesty 
should be exercised by civilians in their criti- 
cism of military affairs, we do not think that 
anything would be gained by closing the 
columns of our journals to decorous criti- 
cisms upon the actions of generals and the 
management of campaigns. We might gain 
something—but we should lose more. Eng- 
land, and even France does not do it—the 
press of the former country being as free in 
its comments as that of our own. —In fact, if 
editors should say nothing, military leaders 
themselves would be compelled to resort to 
the columns of the press, to correct false 
rumors and mistaken popular impressions; 
for though you might keep editors from writ- 
ing, you could not the people from talking. 
In fact, the press generally merely follows, 
and by no means leads public sentiment—the 
editor says in his paper what hundreds are 
saying in the street. Therefore let not the 
press be induced to go from one extreme to 
another—but while it discourages the publi- 
cation of intelligence that should be kept se- 
cret, in which respect perhaps it errs now 
more than in any other, and avoids all arro- 
gance and dictation in its tone, let itcomment 
with the best -yisdom it has upon the proper 
management of the war, and upon the ability 
or want of ability manifested in our battles 
and campaigns. 


MANASSAS AGAIN. 

Another week's reading of all the accounts 
—both Union and Secession—which we have 
been able to find upon the subject of the recent 
battle, has somewhat modified our opinion 
as to the wisdom of fighting it. The more 
reliable and accurate Southern accounts—one 
of the best of which we publish in our present 

ber—admit tbat the result for one hour 
hung trembling in the balance. The arrival 
—unexpected as it is averred to be—of Gen. 
Smith, from Winchester, with a force vari- 
ously stated at from 4,000 to 10,000 men, at the 
very turning point of the fight, gave the Se- 
cession army the victory. 

Mr. Wilkes, of New York, who was with 
the right wing of our army, and furnishes a 
very clear and interesting account of what 
transpired there, describes the appearance on 
the field of the reinforcement referred to. He 
said the enemy's batteries appeared to have 
been silenced, and our troops were resting on 
their arms for a breathing spell, when Gen. 
McDowell rode up, waving first his glove, 
and then his hat, and announcing a victory. 
Not many minutes had clapsed after the Gene- 
ral's departure, before the rebel batteries 
opened again, and a new column of the 
enemy's troops began to defile from the wood. 
Mr. Wilkes said that he counted ten regi- 
ments, and stil] they came—his account would 
make their numbers nearer twelve thousand 
than four. The Union column on the righf, 
exhausted with thirteen hour's hard march- 
ing and fighting, felt that they were incom- 
petent to cope with the new comers, and 
commenced falling back in good order. How 
that retreat grew into a panic is even still a 
matter of doubt. Mr, Wilkes says that it all 
began in a misunderstanding of a movement 
of the artillery. He alleges that the regular 
artillery have a habit of dashing where they 
please, even if their path lies right through 
the ranks of the infantry. Now the artillery 
getting out of ammunition, their caissons were 
despatched to the rear to procure more, snd 
came dashing down the road behind the re 





treating volunteers at the top of their horses’ 
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had at least 100,000 in both armies, h 

ture operations. With proper 

reasonable numbers, we think it will segs ky 

the general opinion that not only 

but Richmond can be taken. 

the singularly subdued tone of the 

Southern papers, the secessionists 

more discouraged over their victory thaw 

are over our ‘ 
GEN. SCOTT’S PLANS. 

Mr. Richardson, of Dlinols, in expla 
ing in the House of Representatives, bs We 
previous remarks relative to General Seov An 
and the President, said he did net think as 
his language had been fairly construed, if i ‘ 
was supposed that he had said or intimate fit! 
that Gen. Scott implied that the Preside: » 
had forced him into the movement (on Ms vol 
nassas). we 

Mx, Blair referred to a recent article in the in 
New York 7imes, which essayed to give mi! 
General Scott's plan of the campaign 4 Bu 
though he did not profess to having millury of 
knowledge, he could see that such « pla for 
contained the seeds of fatal disasters to the fee! 
country. It was such a plan as the rebels the 
would desire, and he did not believe that i foil 
was Gen. Scott’s plan. flor 

We may add that since the 7imes’s artic, on 
the Albany Journal has published an artic, 1 
containing a somewhat different plan, whic did 
it also implies is Gen. Scott’ « bla: 

Of course, if Mesers. Raymond and Weed fitn 
have been informed as to Scott's plam, ta our 
are acting very foolishly in rugiting thm « incl 
once into print. We do not believe thi can 
Gen. Scott would tell any New York edi fact 
anything that he did not want published If Gra 
he wanted to deceive the enemy, he woul fold 
doubtless lay his whole scheme—jus si “Li 
was not—before a conclave of New Yorked sucl 
tors. These gentlemen, from a necessity d this 
their business, are perfect sieves, and can ¥ 
more hold secrets without letting them let G. 
out, than they can tell the truth relative ¥ 
the comparative circulations of their pape T 

TI 
WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

We have a report that Gen. Wise was fy Tl 
ing before Gen. Cox, who had captured) ; 
thousand muskets and several kegs of canna 
powder. There appeared to be some hope of 
surrounding Wise. If Wise only eould 
caught, a large sum might be raised # carry Ir 
on the war, by exhibiting him through the from 
North. Wise himself would 2" writ 
object to it, if full Mberty were given hin BH thei 
wherever he went to make speeches | and 
would kill Wise if he were prevented te touc 
making a six hours’ speech at least twit! reg 
week, and writing twelve column letters fall 
recreation in the interval. When -appeisie a 
General of the secession forces in Weset take 
Virginia, he commenced his operations # that 
the secession papers informed us, “by mab —s 
speeches at all the cross roads.” We bare sible 
doubt that if he could once get a chance * chan 
the Union forces with one of his apes abor 
they would disperse in confusion. If thep™ all 
sent contest were to be “a war of wards” ** giori 
do not know that the North has aay@* Hall, | 
pion that it could match with — 
it were that Yankee down in New Ories* a; ¢ 
who, in a similar contest, was ® “h 
the expiration of forty-eight hours’ css snes 
talking, kneeling by the dead body fh#* had 
tagonist and whispering in his car. oe 

Tux Losses at Maxassas—The This 
statement says we lost twenty-five pie wine 
artillery. The revel writers ot ite pr 
nify the number nearly three times. banana on er 
ber of guns which were with our #7 she | 
precisely forty-nine, of which wo lost: P® pari 
Amold’s battery, four; Rickett’s Dawe? wou 
Carlisle's battery, four; Griffin's beter, What 
Rhode Island battery, five; and om? And) 
$2-pounder rifled gun. We also lost two? And | 
five provision wagons, a moderate ose" And| 
of gunpowder, and possibly 1,000 80% Fors 
The rebels, it is reported, lost fivee! be 
generals—including a colonel, High 
Gen. Wheat, of Louisiana (of Not « 
notoriety) Generals Bee and heh ¢ 
South Carolina, Gen. Hunton of 
and Col. (acting General) Bartow The ¢ 
The number of killed and And } 
rebel side seems to have been To gi 
ours, No general on our side ¥# Go te 
though one at least of Iti 
have been killed to the many 
vice. > from 

net pi 

Guwenar Woor has been Whee 
Monroe, in place of Gen, Butler, Pace 
to 
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It is the only 








to those that suffer, as words of very 
truth. In the last lines the smitten heart lies 
bare till_you can hear its heavy pulses beat- 
ing :— 


DISCONTENT. 
Ligtt humana nature ie too lightly tost 


Of our ripe peack : or letthe willful sun 

Shine westward of our window, straight we ran 

A furlong’s sigh, as if the world were lost. 

But what time through the heart and through the 
bretn 


God hath (ranefized us,—we, 80 moved before, 
Attain © @ calm! Ay, shouldering weights of 


We anchor tn deep waters, safe from shore ; 
And hear, submissive, o'er the stormy main, 
God's chartered judgments walk forevermore. 

“A Drama of Exile” has some fine thoughts 
fitly spoken. Asa whole, we do not enjoy it 
so much as another long poem in the same 
volume, “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” This, 
we believe, isa general favorite, abounding 
in lines of exquisite grace and sweetness, 
mingled with some roughness and obscurity, 
But the “ Conclusion” is a pure, clear stream 


of molten gold, all alloy dropping off per- | piece 


force from the perfect fusion of passionate 
feeling. Perhaps the occasional halting of 
the first part is artistically an advantage, a 
foil to heighten our enjoyment of the liquid 
flow of matchless verse that sweeps the story 
on to its conclusion. 

The “ Rhyme of the Duchess May” is splen- 
did poetry, stirring the soul like a trumpet 
blast, and its versification is a triumph of 
fitness. “The Cry of the Children” rings in 
our brain as something impossible to forget ; 
including in its pathetic eloquence all that 
can be sald against that great evil of the 
factory system in England. “Cowper's 
Grave,” we like particularly. “The Four- 
fold Aspect,” “The Cry of the Human,” and 
“Loved Once,” are characteristic poems, 
such as no one else could write. Treasure up 
this verse : 


Bay never, ye loved once. 

God is too near above, the grave below, 
And all our moments go 

Too quickly past our souls for saying 80! 

The mysteries of life and death avenge 
Affections light of range— 

There comes no change to justify that change, 

; Whatever comes—loved onee / 


Those never loved, 
Who dream that they loved once 


In her latest published volume, “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese” are true love poema, 
written with heart's blood. One feature of 
their truthfulness, humility—self depreciation 
and fervent exaltation of the one beloved, 
touches her especial friends who think her by 
much the larger, clearer intellect, the more 
full-orbed soul of the two. It is natural, 
nevertheless, as we admit at once when we 
take the near view as well as the distant one 
that books give ue. She was a pale suffering 
invalid, looking for death as her only pos- 
sible release from pain. He entered her 
chamber, strong, beautiful, rich in that 
abounding fullness of life which more than 
all else she lacked—a dazzling vision of 
glorious, unattainable good; and to crown 
all, he loved her, with an instant, earnest, im- 
petuous love that swept all obstacles before 
it; that in fact worked a miracle, the giving 
of his abundance to ber insufficiency till she 
rose and walked forth « new creature. She 
had dreamed and written of high things— 
whether well or ill, who should say? her 
hopes of happiness were all among the angels. 
This Hand proffered to her lips the sweet 
wine of human love—this Heart flung wide 
its princely courts to give her a blissful home 
on earth, What marvel that all she was, all 
she had done seemed small and poor in com- 
parison’? It ia, as we said, natural and right 
womanly that she should feel thus 


What can I give thee back, 0 liberal 

And princely giver, who hast brought the gold 
And purple of thine heart, unstained, untold, 
And laid them on the outside of the wall 

For such as I to take, or leave withal, 

In unexpected largess? Am I cold, 
Ungrateful, that for these most manifold 

High gifts, I render nothing back st all ? 

Not so. Not cold! but very poor instead! 

Ask God, who knows! for frequent tears have 


rub 
The colors from my life, and left so dead 
And pale a stuff, it were not fitly done 
To give the sume as pillow to thy head. 
Go farther. Let it serve to trample on ! 

Tt ls good to think of, that these two lived 
many happy years on earth together, apart 
from the world while in 5 
aman . ite midst, as this son 


When our two souls stand up erect and strong, 


Face to face, silent, drawing nigh aad nigher, greenery. But there is, no doubt, a certain 


THE SAT 


Until the lengthen:ng wings break into fire 
At cither carved bitter 


Be here contented? Thing. In 
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kings and priests abroad, 
And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the 
hills of God.” 


You cannot estimate the book justly without 
bestowing upon it somewhat of the tine and 
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begins 
at the ordering up of the N. Y, Thirty-second, 
one of the reserve, to cover the retreat :— 
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rough] i about the 
first of orders (with one » excep- 
tion) he had received —— | the entire day, 

felt some cur *{ to learn who 
this young lieutenant was, and whence these 
orders came: he therefore turned on 


name The youth that he was a 
son of ! M “By 
whose authortity then, do you ver me 
these orders?” was the "s next in- 


qa, air wal O Set Pe Ge me oe 
houre I have been giving the orders for 
thie division, and acting aa general, too, for 
there is no general on the field.” This incident 
is worthy of our notice among the lessons of 
the day. 

This was the division under acting Major 
General (Colonel) Miles, who is accused in 
Col. Richardson's official report of being 
drunk on the field of battle. Miles is to be 
court-martialed. The penalty, if found guilty, 
is death. Young Meigs evidently is ready, 
when necessary, to “take the responsi- 
bility.” No doubt he would have been a 
better general for the reserve than Miles 
proved himself to be. 





PLANT GROWTH. 

“ Why do you speak of the inevitable bat- 
tle of life?” said my friend. “Why should 
life be a struggle and a labor? “Why 
can we not live in obedience to the im- 
pulses of our nature, and so doing, grow 
like the trees and flowers, and be pronounced 
good by our Maker, even as they are?” 

“ Grow like a flower or a tree? I should 
think a true spiritual growth was very analo- 
gous to that. But you do not feel, do you, as 
if they grew without effort or action, as if 
their progress was something ordained and 
brought out for them without their own ac- 
tive instrumentality? I suppose they have 
their trials and struggles too, poor things. I 
have been looking at that green maple bough 
you are holding ‘in betwixt you and the 
skies.’ See these little crimson spots and 
green excrescences. Some sting or other 
alien vexation must have pierced the leaf— 
felt through every fibre of its leafy nature, 
doubtless. How the life forces set to work to 
make the best of its wounded structure. How 
the little ducts poured out their stores of sap, 
and all the parts coacurred in the effort to 
heal, and grow, and surmount the evil. There 
is a break in the flowing lines where the 
wound was made; the veins sway and bend 
aside, knotted in a group, radiating again un- 
expectedly ; but it is a full, good leaf, doing 
leafy service to the other members of the tree, 
its world.” 

“ Yes, indeed, my little spotted leaves have 
strugg ted bravely with adverse circumstances, 
in their own way; but it is all done so softly, 
so harmoniously. All the powers blend for 
one purpose. Not like us, or like you say we 
are, in that. It has no set of impulses craving 
one kind of existence, and other laws of its 
being sternly asserting that it must do other- 
wise.” 
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“Blessed is plant-life, traly! But listen, 
now, for I have just found an expression of 
‘what such life would be if translated into 
humanity, in this book upon my kneo—Co- 
ventry Patmore’s “ Angel in the House:” 

—“ Souls found here and there, 
Oases in our waste of sin, 
Where everything is good and fiir, 
And God remits Hi» discipline ; 
And should their own life plaudits bring, 
They're simply vexed at heart, that such 
An casy, yea, delightful thing 
Should move the hearte of mon so much. 
They live by law, not like the fool, 


They shine like Moges in the thee, 

And teach our without the rod, 
That God's grace is the only grace, 

And all grace is the grace of God.” ° 





and looking wise. But men like to be hum- 
bugged, in science as in other things. The 
amount of solemn farce on this little, insignifi- 
cant planet of ours is prodigious. 


GenzRaf BANKS. 
If the army at Harper's Ferry is to be 
composed as heretofore, principally of Penn. 
sylvanians, we think it would be decidedly 
more agreeable to the feelings of the people 
of this State, if some genera) of undoubted 
ability, who has had a military education, 
and seen service, were placed in command. 
Gen. Banks, we should think, has the mate- 
rial in him of which good generals are made 
—but we think he should be tried in a su- 
bordinate position. We do not wish to find 
undue fault, but after all that has passed, we 
cannot understand why Gen. Banks is placed 
in such an important post. The defeat of 
that army might leave defenceless for a time, 
the southern border of Pennsylvania, inclu- 


ding this city. 
HANDCUFFS. 


The Richmond Examiner says:— 

“It is certain that we captured 32,000 hand 
cuffs, with which the Federals expected to 
manacle our prisoners! 

* Davis has telegraphed to the Georgia re- 





giments to come on,” 

But why the Georgia regiments particular- 
ly? Do they deserve the handcuffs more 
than the other secessionists ? 


Apart from joking, the above handcuff 
story shows what outrageous falsehoods the 
leading secession papers attempt to palm off 
upon their readers. These papers know well 
that the great bulk of the prisoners taken by the 
U. 8. forces have been released. And large 
muinbers have been taken— especially in 
Western Virginia. 


A Pretty Goon Test.—The Ledger, of 
this city,.says, relative to the number of the 
enemy engaged at Manassas : — 


Jeff. Davis, in his speech at Richmond, 
claims to have won the battle with 15,000 
men. But a more truthful correspondent of 
a New Orleans paper says their force was 
sufficient to have kept 70,000 men from ta- 
king the place, which proves that they were 
twice as numerous as our army, though the 
conclusion drawn from the fact of their in 
vipcibility from that cause, if our force had 


been propefly officered and led, is not justi- 
fied by the Tocidenta of the battle-field. A 


correspondent of the Richmond Enquirer 
says: “Our success resulied entirely from 
ior generalship, and obstinate fight 
¢ outflanked them at nearly oy A point.” 
This further proves that they must have had 
an overwhelming force to atin this 
feat. South Carolina had seven re; its in 
the field, and in the list of wounded we find 
the names of memlLers of Virginia, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Louisiaaa, Ala 
bama, and Tennessee regiments, to the nux- 
ber of not less than 50 regiments. 


This would make 57 regiments actually en 
gaged—equivalent probably to 45,000 mea.— 
Against these we had Hunter's flanking co- 
lumn, 14,000, and Tyler's central column, 
9,000—the other divisions can scarcely be 
said to have been in the action. With an 
equa! number of men, despite the enemy's 
advantages of position, the Union forces would 








probably have won the battle. 
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Geld of battle with great 

after officer testifying that he saw ambulances 
fred into, wounded men bayovetted, and 
eurgeon’s quarters made a mark by their artil- 
lery, the treatment of cer wounded after the 
battle seems to have beea reasonably humane. 
Dr. Sternberg, Assistant Sargoon U. & A., 
whe after the battle remained behind to attend 
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in all reapects aa well as they treated thetr wen, 
except that in bringing them in from the 
field they brought their own first, and tm that 
way all of ours were not brought ia until some 
time on the Tuesday following the battle. H. 
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part of whom were 


Surgeon Barnes went up to the battle field 
in the rear of the Se and as 
I, he took a po- 

sition with his assistants under a tree, in a 
little ravine, The wounded men were 


soon as our men began to 


and in fifteen minutes he had under hike 
charge nearly thirty. As fast as possible he 
eir hurts, and in a short time 
had been compelled to perform a number of 


attended to 


serious operations. He amputated four | 
three arms, a hand, and a foot, and atten 
to a number of minor injuries. 


nature o 
and began to pour in musket balls and pro- 
Jectiles from a rifled cannon. The place be- 


came unsafe for the wounded men, and it 


was seen to be necessary to remove them. 


The surgeon's assistants and servant had be- 
come separated from him, and he had no 
one to send for ambulances, and was obliged 


to leave the wounded men and go himself, 


It was no easy matier to procure ambu- 
lances enough, and it was probably thirty 
minutes before the surgeon returned with the 
When he returned he 


necessary assictance 


found that every one of those wounded men 
had been bayoneted, or sabered, and was 
dead, They were literally cut to picces. 
Sum up these facts. There were thirty 
men, all dangerously hurt; they had all been 


cared for by the surgeon—they were lying on 
the grass in agonies of pain and thirst, with 


their bandaged stumps of limbs resting on the 


litue hammocks—with their severed legs aud 
arnis scattered about—and if more could be 
needed to show the nature of the place, the 
surgeon's green h was flying as a flag in 
the tree, and the surgeon's instruments were 


lying in sight, and yet these thirty helpless 


men were there and then deliberately butch- 
ered, 

The su m gathered up his instruments 
and started to retire to the rear, again to re- 
sume his duties. He was discovered by the 


enery, and although the boxes of instruments 
uncer his arms designated beyond dispute 
his rank and office, the infantry and full bat- 
tery of rifled cannon played on him till he 


was out of their reach—he was compelled to 
drop his instruments and retreat as best he 
could. 

Colonel Wood, of the Fourteenth New 
York Regiment (Brooklyn), being wounded, 
was in an ambulance, and was being 
carried off the field. The ambulance was fire: 
at persistently by a battery of rifled cannon. 
there quns at last 

off the of the ambulance, pass- 
ed on and kil three men of the Rhode 
Island Battery and dismounted their gun, 
The fire was kept up so unremittingly, that 
the menin charge of the ambulance were 
forced to leave it. In this case also the am- 
bulance was made a special target, and was 
fired at until it was egy A destroyed. 

Some members of the Seventy-Pirst als« 
found a wounded Georgian, whom they cared 
for, and took to one of our surgeons. After 
his wounds were dressed, he said, “ This is 
more than we would have done for you.” He 
added, “ For God's sake, get out of this; you 
are fighting 100,000 men.” This man was so 
impressed with the kindness of our men that 
he gave to one of the Seveaty-First his pistol 


as & ; 
t Charles Kent, of the New 


Color 
York Fire ves, says he saw the death 






sere bomemny oen orn oe 
to attempt an escape for four days, and with 
ee ae = 
made prisoners ai the same time, was 
to devote his attentions wholly te 


i 


been _ | kindly dismissed as good in their place. 
Ca and compelled to leave 
he had established his temporary quar- 


rm, and where he was attending to the 
wounds of about twenty-five injured men, 
secession sta. 






By this time 
the enemy had discovered the place, and the 
the business of the men in charge, 
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supertor Compass of poetry there 
pole 1s - his | bewatifu! than thet comparison, 
oo if | more touching tham this, 
SATs toasty a bo eae 
in gallant charge van— ~ 
inst words be le 4 © We never could have 
to his men : ‘iors, she mast wither 
nd dT Almost before « 
= glory's cup; 
horse; | We never thought to ses 
wennied Dot noble heed, 
TIN] she lay stretehed 
Cold, and dead.” 





by the people of Philadelphia, twice spells 
the common word school, “scool.” “Yan- 
kee girl” can hardly be a thir representative 





many-hued Iria, the blue Day-Lily, the snowy 
Phlox, agreeably relieve the eye from the 
warm, high colors of the season. The deli- 
cate green of the Clematis, overhanging cot- 
tage porches, is covered with starry blossoms. 
Another variety, with drooping bells of som- 
bre purple, filled with subtle fragrance, ap- 
peals to my fancy as a symbol of maiden- 
hood, giving somewhat, but withholding 
much more, and is well named Virgin's 
Bower. 

Among the common bedding out planta, 
as florists cal) them, the Portulacca has grown 
upon my liking. As one who isa general 
observer rather than a special lover of flow- 
ers simply remarked,—“ What more could 
you ask of a flower?” once sow jhe seeds 
broadcast on rich ground, and yoo need do 
nothing more than keep away the weeds 
Year after year they come up faithfully in 
their place, and cover the ground with the 
richest flush of beauty the whole summer 
through, One necessity of their nature must 


be observed, however; without which all 
other care will fail. They are sun flowers 
more truly than those which bear the name 
Not only do they rejoice in the sunshine 

their very life is in it; they are nothing until 
its meridian rays kiss them into a glow. I 
like to see them basking in the mid-day heat 
You go out at high noon, when all ciee faints 
and droops in the flerce glare, and there is 
your bed of Portulaccas, in the morning @ 


cold green eapanse, all aflame with wide 
open, glowing eyes, gazing, with tropical 
bravery, full into the face of the sun” Take 
a shady, breezy seat, and enjoy the sight. It 
is cheerful as a fire on the hearth in mid 
winter, Some poople call this the Ice Plant 

its leaves are cool and succulent, its petals 
of the daintiest tissue woven in Titania's 
loom-—altogether a delicate thing, but like 
some finely-organized human natures, hardy 
and healthy under exactly the right condi 
tions, Give it what it loves, and it thrives 
luxuriantly, even straying out of bounds 
without invitation For a weed to do s ia 
audacious, but when your valley lilies, cy- 


press vines, heart's case, or other petted dar 
lings ramble into the walk, you bless them 


for being so at home 


As to weeds, the line that separates them 
is not definitely drawn—varies with indivi- 
dual taste. In the smal! garden of my child- 
hood there came up one day a row of heart- 
shaped leaves, and I asked « playmate who 
had just been showing me her pride and 
treasure—a Searlet Lychnois in bloom, what 
they were. “ Pull them up! pull them up! 
she exclaimed in great excitement—* They 


are weeds—they will spread all over your 
gerden.”” And this was the Morning Glory! 
fairest of all the freshly opened eyes that 
smile upon our early hours when we walk 
apart in the still, dewy sunrise; alwaxs_« 
favorite from the exquisite grace and beauty 
of it “airy cups of blue,” new every mors- 
ing; and now forevermore set epart from 
common things by a baptism of love and sor- 
row—by thoughts of a litue life more beanti- 
ful and precious than weak words can tell, 
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plumes about the snowy Day Lily, the crim- 
son and parple of the Ladies’ Rar Drop, that 
look somehow as If cut out of precious stones, 
give the last exquisite touches to your floral 
picture. There is something peculiarly de 
gant about the Fuschia; its patrician air would 


—ia it not « picture to feast the eyes? One 
glance at such beauty in the midst of your 
work, is worth—-no one knows how mach. 
For the moment you are put en rapport with 
the free heart of Nature, and while the mag- 
netiam lasts, care has no chains that can bied 
you. If overtesked, as men and women tn 
America generally are, it is important to 
secure for the neods of your spirit sach 
gleams of perfect beauty as are available, and 
nothing is cheaper than flowers. 

The “Ragged Robins,” very ftly named, 
that now are lighting up our waste places 
with blossoms of the loveliest cerulean tint, 
which seem dropt from above, by accident, 
upon their rough misshapen stalk | comree 
leaves, make me think of the sweet little faces 
sometimes seen on adoor step of a dirty coart 

ange! faces, wreathed about with bright 
curls, such as many a« rich mother covets 
vainly for ber darling; beauty rare and fine 
blossoming out from the unmitigated ugliness 
of squalid powerty, Truly is this web of human 
affairs tangled past all mortal unravelling 


tH Five French officers have died a Cor 
sica from the effects of a mushroom break- 
fast Ithas now become known that @ cer- 
tain Dr. Gerard, ten years ago, demonstrated, 
by actual experimente on himself, to the 
Acack tay of Seienc e, that all pols noUus Bush- 
rooms may be made pertectly harmless by 
steeping them for a couple of hours in water 
acidulated with vinegar. The Academy, for 
reasons Of ite own, has kept back this valua- 
ble discovery 

(WwW Lord Brougham, English wags say, 
woul! not die before Lord Camptell, for fear 
of having his life written by the author of 
‘The Lord Chancellors.” Lord Campbell re- 
plied that he would write his life whether be 
died or not. Lord Brougham retaliated in 
kind—and when Lord Campbell died, each 
of the lords had in his desk « manuscript life 
of the other 

CW “ That ice won't bear,” is one of the 
latest quaint anyings Which expresses so much 
and is so universally applicable to the shame 
and humbug» of the day. Ralph Waldo Bm- 
erson is the author 

{2 Chapman, in his book called “ The 
American Rifles,” states that all men dodge 
| im firing-—some before, and others just after 
i the shot is fired. The latter class may learn 
| to be markemen, the former never. In learn- 
ling to shoot with a rifle, @ person should 
| strive to acquire a steady, cool demeanor, 
with a true, quick eye and nimble finger.— 
Practice, and nothing but practice, can make— 
| a good marksman, At the same time, mere 
| Gring is not the only practice that is neces 
| sary. 
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They, from old time, ip cvurve the same, 
eet, fimillar rive. 
Bat ert thou, wild, lovely Same, 
Athwart the startled shies’ 


yet, oo when it burct, 
the vast void of nature buried, 
And shook thetr shrinking bearts a first, 
‘The tatbers of the world 


Im vain the mage ec rull unecals, 
Velm) has halted etrtven— 

We only kmow (that there it wheels, 
‘The miracic of beaven 


God's minister! We guces po more, 
Of nee, Uny frame, thy oul, 
‘Thee he who watched thy Sight of yore, 

Ow the Chaldean bill. 





he never heard before of an amateur in war. 

The British had greatly the advantage of 
the French in the position of prisoners; s> 
many of them found means of escape by con- 
nivance of the natives. The feeling of the 
Bpanish nation wes so abschute and universal 


them ; that ln, when ip a state of absolute 
dependence on their aid; for when the Eng- 
lish army marched into a town, in all their 
force and glory, none could show a higher 


ln their routes through the country, if the 
prisoner could by any contrivance get from 
under the eye of his escort, and among the 
inhabitants, he was invariably concealed and 
harbored tll an opportunity offered of for- 
wardiag him to the army, during which time 
all hie wants were scrupulously attended to. 


When Colonel Waters, a fine old soldier, 


ho means; Waters will 
soon find his way out;” and in he came, sure 
enough, in « very few days. He was a great 
for Geld sports, and being allowed by 
French to ride his own horse, which, 
showy, was « capital jumper, in 


ilf 


the bill, aad so sautionsly 
when he heard a voice 
from the arched calling out, ~ Retires 
vous, retire: vous !* up, be could 
pee mothing, but became af once aware (bel 
the enemy hed arcem to the cadlimg from Ure 
hail, while they bed abandoned the floor, and 
there were provebly a musket or two direct- 
ed of the floor from come holes, frum whence, 
of course, be might have been shot but for 
this courteous conduet. He of course took 
the bint, made a bow and retired. 

The Duke of Wellington rode out one day, 
attended by some officers and « cavalry eecort, 
from the front of Bayonne, to recomhotire the 
river Adour, when |i was proposed to furce s 

across it, He had to pass round « 
portion of the fortress at « mile of two from 
it, and ia through « village, a number 
of French stragglers from the garri- 
son, sad unarmed, rushed out of public houscs 


ae 
wp the centre aisle, 


floers, in general, were brave and courteous. 

The French and English treat their oppo- 
nents in o morechivalroas and civilized man- 
ner than other nations; and it was quite an 

to the usual French practice, when 
the first Napoleon suggested bringing up a 
dozen or more field pieces, slyly to open a 
volley on any assemblage of mounted officers, 
by which “quelque petit general” might be 
killed. In fact, it was in that way Moreau 
fell in 1812. 

There is a wrong and somewhat delusive 
impression entertained, as to the feelings by 
which we should be actuated were the soil of 
England w be polluted by the foot of an 
enemy. It is frequently asserted that it 
should be war to the knife, and no quarter; 
but why with regard to Knagland more than 
to the attack of any other country, is not 
easily to be understood. Besides the bar- 
barity of the feeling, we must recollect the 
reciprocity it produces, and that will be far 
more severe on the inhabitants of a country 
who venture on sach a system, than on the 


-| army who invades it; men, women and chil- 


dren sacrificed, the innocent as well as the 
guilty—houses burned, and property plun- 
dered and devastated—are all considered 
legitimate retribution for acta of aggression 
by an unorganized population. 

It should be understood that the preosd- 
ing remarks do not apply to an armed and 


*| organized system, under certain regulations, 


for the distinct purpose of an irregular and 
harassing warfare, euch as may probably be 
pursued by large bodies of our volunteers; 
and although desultory attacks on indivyi- 
duals or parties, on a emall and uninfluential 
scale, are to be deprecated, yet if important 
effects to the final result can be anticipated, 
of course such advantage would not be fore- 


“|gone. Nor are individuals to be allowed to 


reconnoltre or to perform other useful ser 
vices to the enemy. This, however, can 
generally be prevented in the manner al- 
ready pointed out, by warning off the partics 
concerned, and giving them at least the 
chance of retreat before proceeding to ex- 
tremition 

The distinction, however, may be con- 
sidered as clear between those cases and a 
state of constant annoyance and suffering, in- 
flicted to no really good end. The waugh- 
ter of a solitary individual, merely because he 
forma one of the many thousands of an 
enemy's force, and by which no ultimate ad- 
vantage can be gained, is a useless plece of 
barbarity. Aggressive measures should not 
be taken without a view to secure adyan- 
tages which may hasten the final result; and 
if war be a necessary evil, everything should 
be done to mitigate that evil, so far as lies in 
our power, Let us fight in our country's 
cause with all our strength; but let us not be 
carried away by the bad passions engendered 
by warfare, to confound the murder (for it is 
little less) of helpless individuals, with the one 
object we eught to bear ia view—that of using 
every effort to bring the war in which we 
may be engaged to a glorious termination. 


Tux Use or KxowLeper—Two plain 
and practical answers were given to one of 
the assistant commissioners in the recent 
educational inquiry, when he took opporto- 
nities of asking people whether they really 
thought that education was of any use to 
their children. 

“To be sure I do,” said an Irishman, with 
a strong brogue; “and do you think that if 
l could read and write I should be shoved 
into every dirty job as 1 am now? Instead 
of driving this horse, I'd be riding him.” 

Oa putting the same question in another 
quarier about girls, the reply was— 

“I don't know, sir, whether you'd like to 
have your love-letters read or written by 
rangers.” . 

Givine Taam Jeesrn.—Major General Frej 
mont is said to have revamped an old joke, 
when his family were expected home from 
California in the North Star, The boldness 
of Jef. Davis's piratical veasels led to some 
apprehension here and elsewhere as to the 
safety of the steamer. When these fears were 
reaching their culminating point on Saturday 
morning, General Fremont was asked if be 
had any apprehension as to the sufety of his 
wife: “ Hostile as 1 am wo the rebels,” said the 
Geperal, “I dost care about thir getting 
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we have had engraved as above. Our readers 
who perused the account of the battle 
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"PAY YOUR DEBTS. 
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It is an absolute cruelty for any man who 
owes another, in these times, to permit mo- 
ney to lie idle in bis hands. There are times 
when a single dollar may lif . mountain 
weight from the heart of a man who is worth 
thousands, A publisher narrated in our of- 
fice, not long ago, an incident in reference to 
himeelf, “For a long time I had been pre- 
paring to moet a bank debt; it was a large 
sum to me—the only note in the world I had 
against me. Pay-day came, and I was not 
prepared. My wife and I had talked it over 
many times. She bravely denied herself 
even seasonable clothing, and arranged things 
in the kitchen so as to diminish the indispen 
sable outlays to the smallest possible amount. 
Various persons who were owing had pro- 
mised to do al) in thelr power to help me in 
the emergency, for | went so far as to plalaly 
state my case, and almost plead with them to 
do their best, their very best. But when the 
morning of the dreaded day came, the sun 
shone bright and beautiful, but there was no 
brightness nor beauty In it to me and mine. 
When the little children came to the break 
fast table there was such an ominous silence 
that, without any reference being made to 
the all-absorbing subject, even they seemed 
to feel the presence of an incubua. As is too 
often the case in such emergencies, one re 
Hance fails, then another, and finally what a 
man can't do himself must remain undone. 
However, there at length remained only one 
dollar, a single dollar literally was wanting, 
after gathering up every penny in the house, 
even entrenching on the little savings of the 
children. Three o'clock was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and the dreaded protest. What 
imaginings of ruin crowded my brain, coming 
and going with each successive turn of 
events! I could have borrowed the misera- 
ble dollar from any one of a multitude of 
friends; but I didn't borrow money, that in 
volves reciprocities, magnified with Lord 
Ross's telescope ; besides, to ask a friend to 
lend me a dollar, to have to confess I needed 
a single dollar so much, I could not stand it! 
A neighbor had owed me a dollar for a smal! 
book: it had been due a year; had often 
told me to send for it, bat I not employ 
cvilectora, and to go myself to collect a dol- 
lar was ‘infra dig.’ I could not stay in the 
house any longer. The mind wanted relief. 
I went out into the street as aimlessly as any 
loafing saunterer that ever disgraced man- 
hood. Would you believe it, I met the very 
man who owed me the immensely desired 
dollar, and, before he came in hailing dis- 
tance, he began to feel for his pocket- 
book, and with apologies for his remiss- 
ness, he handed the athount! And what 
do you think I did? Why, like many a 
—I dont know what—before, I made out 
as if it was of no sort of consequence; 
that any other time would have done as well 
—in fact, if it had never been paid, it was of 
ho moment whatever; and no actor on the 
stage could have exceeded the inimitable in- 
difference with which I put out my hand to 
receive the rag. But as soon as he turned the 
corner, didn't I clutch that paper dollar! 
didn't I heel it down to Wall street at 2:40, 
and ‘better,’ by a baker's dozen? Didn': I 
take up that note, and vow most 
that I never would give « note is hand again 
the longest day | lived? Nor havel yet. But 
every time I think of it there is & sinking 
within my bosom, and an abasement of the 
remembrance that I was still full of poor, 





rear, in addition to those more immediately 
on the creek, Hunter's flanking movement, 
it is probable, merely struck one side, and by 
no means the base of the triangle. The at- 
tack, in miscalculating both the strength of 
men and of the positions of the enemy was 
evidently a blunder on the part of those in 
command. As for the enemy, they were 
either greatly hurt, or themselves not very 
brilliantly commanded, Or it may be that as 
the result of the fight seemed to prove the 
general superiority of our regiments, man to 
man in the open field, that the rebel generals 
really showed their good sense by being satis- 
fied with well enough, and not ordering o 
general pursuit by their whole line. So far 
their policy has been to risk nothily. 


I didn’t care about that contemptible dollar.” 
Reader, there are multitudes of similar cases 
taking place in New York, and other large 
cities and towns, every day. If every sub- 
scriber to a newspaper or magazine, would but 
have the honesty to remit a due subscription 
the instant he lays down this paper, nay, 
more, if every such person who has the 
amount in his pocket, or at home, would do 
this at this juncture, an amount of depres- 
sion, if not of agonizing anxiety, would be 
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DE BRAME’S REVOLVING, 
OPEN-BARREL CANNON. 


(Sax Enonavine on Finet Pace) 


Mr. De Brame, at a recent meeting of the 


The next thing to be done is to secure venti- 
lation of the barrel, which remains fixed. 
To accomplish this I have hit upon « very 


object of the barrel being chiefly to give di- 


same direction to the shot as if the barrel 
were closed, while the alr passes freely 
through, and therefore the barrel cannot get 
heated. 


I have been told by many persons that the 
expansive force of the powder ought to fol- 
low the ball up to the muzzle, and if there 
were any holes in the barrel a portion of that 
expansive force would be lost. I am not 
much versed in the principles of artillery, 
but I can tell you the results of my own ex- 
perience and experiments. By surrounding 
these bars with this tight-fitting covering, I 
can convert it into a closed barrel, in which 
the element of friction will be precisely the 
same. I have charged this cannon with sin- 
gle, double and triple charges of powder, and 
fired into targets made of a thousand sheets 
of paper, first with the closed barrel, and 
then with the open barrel. I have made 
these experiments before many scientific gen- 





removed from a large class of industrious, 
hard-working, indulgent amd honorable pub- 
liahers of newspapers, of books and of maga- 
zines, that is utterly incalculable. Not a soli- 
tary subscriber owes us a dollar; on the con- 
trary, We owe them four fore Journals of 
Health; but we are urging a plea for our ex- 
changes, some of whom have stopped, others 
fre in a deadly drag, and many more must 
fall into the same condemnation, some of 
them losing the products of the labor of a 
lifetime ; and all this because the men whom 
they have done so much to amuse and in- 
struct and gratify withhold the pittance of a 
dollar or two or three, which they could cer- 
tainly pay, if they had but the will. Shame, 
a burning shame, to all such! 


THEN. 


BY KOSE TERRY. 


1 give thee treasures hour by bour, 
That old-time princes asked tn vain; 

And pined for in their useless power, 
Or died of passion's eager pain. 


I give thee love as God gives light, 
Aside from merit or from prayer; 
Rejoicing in its own delight, 
And freer than the lavish air! 


I give thee prayers, like jewels strung 
On golden threads of hope and fear ; 

And tenderer thoughts than ever hung 
In a sad angel's pitying tear. 


As earth pours freely to the sea 

Her thousand streams of wealth untold, 
80 flows wy silent life to thee, 

Glad that its very sands are gold. 


What care I for thy carelesences ? 
I give from depths that overflow, 
Regardless that their power to bless 
Thy spirit cannot sound or know. 


Far lingering on a distant dawn, 
My triumph shines, more sweet than late ; 
When from these mortal mists withdrawn, 
Thy heart shall know me—I can wait. 





DON'T BITE THE CARTRIDGES. 

In the authorized version of the United 
States infantry tactica, published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Ce , Philadelphia, the following 
directions for handling the cartridges are 
gives on page 78: 

“Take the cartridge én (not between) the 
thumb and first two fingers, and place the end 
of it én the teeth, Tear the end of the car- 
tridge down to the powder, then hold it up- 

” ete. 

This is one of the multitudinous and un- 
scientific movements still retained in our mi- 
litary tactics, A man may be young, sound 
in limb, strong of arm, quick of foot, keen of 
eye, and a first-rate shot, bat if he has had the 
misfortune to lose his front teeth by a kick or 
fall, the fellow, however patriotic, cannot be 
admitted into Uncle Sam's army, and all be- 
cause he cannot bite the cartridge with his 
absent teeth. 

It is well known that the tearing of car- 
tridges with the teeth in battle, soon causes 


tlemes, and yesterday before three members 
of the Association— Messrs, Stet- 
son, Dibben, and C. W. Smith. I requested 
Mr. Dibben to prepare the charges of pow- 
der, that he might be sure that the same 
quantity and same kind of powder should be 
used in both cases. We found, as these gen- 
tlemen can testify, that the penetration was 
considerably greater with the open than with 
the closed barrel. This result I have found 
not only with this small model, but with 
larger pieces, I have taken two Hall’s car- 
bines, identically alike, opening the barrel of 
the one and leaving that of the other un- 
touched, 2nd have found that the projectile 
would come with at least as great force from 
that which I had opened, as from the other. 
The advantage of having a barrel that can- 
not get heated is very considerable. The 
Armstrong gun will shoot very accurately 
for a few rounds; but the history of the Cri- 
mean, the Austrian, and lately of the Chinese 
war, shows that, however accurately these 
and the French rifled cannon may perform 
at first, after thirty or forty rounds the aim 
cannot be depended upon. The reason is 
obvious. If the particles of metal are ever 
so slightly expanded upon one side more 
than upon the other, it curves the barrel suf. 
ficiently to injure the accuracy of the aim. 
With free ventilation, this injurious effect 
cannot be produced. 

I have added to my cannon a little device 
suggested to me by an article in the Scientific 
American six or eight weeks ago, which 
stated that sharp-shooters at 800 yards dis- 
tance could shoot down, within sixty se- 
conds, every horse, and disable every man of 
& battery. I have added, therefore, this pro- 
tecting shield or screen, which ordinarily lies 
between the trunnions and the wheels, but 
when to be used by the flying artillery may 
be very quickly unfolded, and will be proof 
against the balls of the Minie rifles, protect- 
ing the gunners and the horses. Of course I 
should not expect so light a structure to be 
proof against cannon balls; but its elasticity 
and strength will be sufficient to protect 
those who are behind it from the sharp- 
shooters. This little model is made upon a 
scale from the 6-pounders used in the army. 
Seven and a half times its size corresponds 
to the size of the 6-pounder. It is evident, 
therefore, that there will be the same amount 
of room for the folded shield on the 6-pound- 
er as on the model. 

The performance of this little piece has 
been witnessed by General Hall and all his 
staff, and also by Colonel Rowan, C. B., of 
H. B. M’s artillery, now in this city, who 
was in the Crimean campaign, and is a tho- 
rough scientific man. 

I omitted to mention that the principle of 
this cannon removes the objections to re- 
volving cannon which have heretofore proved 
insurmountable. It has been found that re- 
volving cannon could not be fired oftener than 
single barrels, on account of the heat, and 
the free ventilation will prevent that. It will 











weak hursan nature, in that ‘1 made believe’ 


an almost intolerable thirst. It is one of the 





strange device. It occurred to me that the the 
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temperature, and in the summer hang the 
near the open window when the 
weather is fine, but do not expose them too 
much to the rays of the noon-day sun. They 
should not be exposed to extremes of heat or 
cold. 

We had omitted to tell you that when the 
young birds are about six weeks old, they 
should be put into separate cages, amg that 
the bottoms of these cages should be strewed 
either with well-dried hay or fine moss. And 
now one last word of advice :—Mind the cage 
or cages containing your canaries is put quite 
out of the reach of puss. She only follows 
her instinct in catching and killing birds, but 
it is your paramount duty to put your pet- 
birds quite out of her reach. The usual length 
ofthe canary should be about five inches, of 
which the tai] may measure two and a quar- 
ter. The bill should be about five lines ia 
length, strong, sharply-pointed, and inclining 
to white. The feet, or shanks, as they are 
technically called, should be eight lines long, 
and of flesh color. 





OBEY ORDERS. 

The following extract from the letter of @ 
father to his son, a young volunteer, contains 
good advice, and may be of importance to 
volunteers generally :— 

When a soldier shoulders his rifle under 
the flag of his country, he must surrender #@ 
that country his will, iis whims, tastes, fan- 
cies and prejudices; the first, highest, and 
most solemn duty to his country, is the most 
implicit and prompt obedience to all orders 
of his superior officers. If an order is issued, 
that must be the end of inquiry. Thesuccess 
of a battle or campaign may depend upon the 
concealment of the purposes of the command, 
and it may become necessary to punish with 
death an omission to observe that which may 
seem to be a very unimportant order to the 
soldier who does not understand it. 

Napoleon issued an order that the lights of 
the camp must be extinguished at eight 
o'clock, and on seeing a light burning in the 
tent of an officer, after that hour had elapsed, 
he repaired thither in person, and entered 
the tent just as he was writing his wife's 
name on the back of a letter. He told the 
Emperor he had unconsciously broken the 
law for one moment, and it was done in the 
enthusiasm of affection, by thoughts of home 
“ Unseal that letter,” said the Emperor, “and 
write as I dictate.” The officer obeyed, and 
wrote the following : 

“P. 8 I die to-morrow morning, at eight 
o'clock, for violating the laws of camp by not 
extinguishing the light in my tent at the pre 
cise time I was commanded to do it.” 

That decision may have seemed savage and 
barbarous, but when you consider how much 
depends upon subordination and rigid adhe 
rence to the laws of camp, you will see that 
Napoleon could only be jast to the thousands 
of lives under his care by assuming the sp 


The camp is no place for the soft manners of 
the drawing-room, and soldiers are prover 
bially blunt; therefore, do not imagine if a2 
officer speaks sharply to you he wants to in 
sult or browbeat you 


(3 What a wretched old bachelor thet 
must have been, who, on being asked com 
cerning a row of hacks standing in the street, 
if there was a faneral, replied, with « shrug, 
“ Worse, there’s a marriage.” 
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Ob! learn that it ieenly by the lowly 


The man with earthly wisdom high uplifted 
Is, in God's sight, @ fool ; 

But he im heavenly truth most deeply gifted, 
Sits lowest in Christ'sechool * 


Tbe lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As his abiding rest ; 

Aad angels by some patriarch's tent have waited, 
When kings had no such guest. 


The dew that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valleys free ; 

Bright verdure fringes the sinal] desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 


Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth, 


The censer ewung by the proud hand of merit 
Fumes with a fire abhorr’d; 

But faith’s two mites, dropp’d covertly, inherit 
A blessing from the Lord. 


Where God abides, contentment is and honor; 
Sach guerdon meekness knows ; 

His peace within her, and his smile upon her, 
Her saintly way she goes. 


Through the strait gate of life she passes, stoop- 


With sandals on her feet ; 
And pure-eyed graces, with link'd palma, come 


Their sleter fair to greet. 


Heaven fills ber quict heart with overflowings 
Of calm celestial joy. 


The Saviour loves her, for she wears the vesture 
With which he walk'd on earth, 
And through her childlike glance, and step, and 
gesture, 
He knows her heavenly birth. 


He now beholds this seal of glory graven 
On all whom he redeema, 


And in his own bright city, crystal paven, 
On every brow it gleams. 


The white-robed saints, the throne-stepe singing 
under, 
Their state all meekly wear: 
Their pauseless praise wells up from hearts which 
wonder ‘ 
That ever they came there. 


BEATRICK BOVILLE; 


PRIDE VERSUS PRIDE. 





BY OUIDA. 
L 
OF EARLSCOURT'S FIANCER. 
“To compass her with sweet observances, 
To dress her beautifully and keep her true.” 


That, according to Mr. Tennyson's lately- 
published opinion, is the devoir of that deep- 
ly-to-be-pitied individual, the married man. 
Possibly in the times of which the Idylls 
treat, Launcelot and Guenevere might have 
been the sole, exceptional mauvais sujets in 
the land, and woad, being the chief ingredient 
in the toilette-dresa, mightn’t come quite so 
expensive. But now-a-days “sweet obser- 
vances,” rendered, I presume, by gifts from 
Hunt and Roskell’s and boxes in the grand 
tier, tell on a cheque-book so severely ; “ keep- 
ing her true” is such an exceedingly problema- 
tical performance, to judge by Sir C. C.’s 
breathless work in the Divorce Court, and 
“dressing her beautifully” comes so awfully 
expensive, and crinoline and cashmeres, pink 
pearls, and Mechlin, apd the beau sexe's 
scornful repudiation, not alone of a faded 
silk, like poor Enid’s, but of the handsomest 
dress going, if it’s damned by being “seen 
twice,” that I had ever vowed that, plaise a 
Dieu, I will never marry, and with Heaven's 
help will keep the vow better than I might 4 
most probably keep the matrimonial ones if I 
took them. Yet if ever I saw a woman for 
whom I could have fancied a man’s commit- 
ling that semi-suicidal act, that woman was 
Beatrice Boville. Not for her beauty, for, ex- 
cept one of the loveliest figures and a pair of 
the most glorious eyes, she did not claim 
much ; not for her money, for she had none; 
not for her birth, for on one side that was 
somewhat obscure; but for Aerself: and had 
I ever tried the herculean task of dressing 
anybody beautifully and keeping anybody 
true, it should have been she, but for the fact 
that when I knew her first she was engaged 
to my cousin Earlscourt. We had none of us 
ever dreamt he would marry, for he had been 
sworn to political life so long, given over 80 
utterly to the battle-ground of St. Stephen's 
and the intrigues of Downing street that the 
ladies of our house were sorely wrathful 
when they heard that he had at last fallen in 
love and proposed to Beatrice Boville, who, 
though she was Lady Mechlin's niece, was 
the daughter of a West Indian who had mar- 
ried her mother, broken her heart, spent ber 
money, deserted her, and never been heard of 
since; the more wrathful asthey had no help 
for themselves, and were obliged to be con- 
tented with distinguishing her with refresh- 
ing appellations of a “yery clever schemer,” 
evidently a “perfect intrigante,” and similar 
epithets with which their sex is driven for 
Consolation under such trying circumstances. 
It's a certain amount of relief to we to call a 
man who has cut usdown in a race “a stupid 
owl; very little im him !” but it is mild grati- 
fication to that enjoyed by ladies when they 
Tetaliate for injury dome them by that delight- 
ful bonbor of a sentence, “No doubt « most 
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informs you positively you were at that odious 
Mrs. Vanille’s opera supper, though to the best 
of your belief, you never stirred from the U. 
8. card-room: or you will be voted « Goth, 
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fearless, flashing eyes half laughingly, 
haughtily on me, the color brighter in her 
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“T should have thought you would rather 
have asked how could I, or any other woman 
whom he stooped to notice, fail to love him? 
There are few hearts and intellects so noble; 
he is as superior to you ball-room loungers, 
you butterfly flatterers, as the stars to that 
chandelier.” 

“Tam much flattered,” laughed 1. “ But 
that is just what I meant. Most young ladies 
are afraid of him; you never were ?” 

She laughed contemptuously. 

“Afraid? You do not know much of me. 
It is precisely his giant intellect that first drew 
me to him, when I heard his speech on the 
Austrian question. Do you remember how 
the Lords listened to him so quietly that you 
could have heard a feather fall? I like that 
silence of theirs when they hear what they 
admire, better than I do the cheers of the 
other House. Afraid of him? What a ludi- 
crous idea! Do you suppose I should be 
afraid of any one? It is only those who are 
conceited, or cowardly, who are timid. If 
you have nothing to assume, or to conceal, 
what cause have you to fear’ I love, honor, 
reverence Lord Earlscourt, God knows; but 
fear him—never !” 

“ Nor even his anger, if you ever incurred 
it?” I asked her, amused with her haughty 
indignation. 

“Certainly not. Did I merit it, 1 would 
come to kim frankly and ask his pardon, and 
he would give it; if I did not deserve it, he 
would be the ofe to repent.” 

She looked far more attractive than many 
a handsomer woman, and infinitely more no- 
ble than a more tractable one. She was ad- 
mirably fitted for EKarliscourt, if he truste:i 
and understood her; but it was just possible 
he might some day méstrust and misunder- 
stand her, and then there might be the mis 
chief to pay ! , 

IL. 

THE FIRST #HADOW. 
Lemongenseidlitz was a charming lite 
German watering place. Beatrice Boville and 
her aunt, Lady Mechiin, Eariscourt and I, 
had been there six weeks. His brother peers 
—of whom there were scores at Lemongen- 
seidlitz —complimented Earlscourt on his 
fiancee. 

“So you're caught at last?” said an octo- 

minister ; who was 46 sprightly asa 
schoolboy. “ Well, my dear fellow, you might 
have gone higher, without doubt, but on my 
honor I don’t think you could have done 
better.” 

It was the universal opinion. Beatrice was 
not the belle of the place, because there were 
dozens of beautiful women, and beautiful she 
was not; but she was more admired than any 
of them, and had Eariscourt wanted voices to 
justify his choice, he would have had them, 
but he didn’t ; he was entirely independent of 





artful person!” You see it conveys so mach, 


the opinions of others, and had he chosen wo 
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ormid. We all of usenjoyed thateix weeks,| I dare say. I trust 
Lady Mechiin lost to her heart's content at aalF teane-ahima Bu I tis ven 
Toulette, and was as complacent over her | dleagrecable things about that Mr. Boville, 
losses as any old dowager could be. Beatsice | Bestrice’s father. Do you know that he was 
Boville shone best, as nice matures ever do, in tm o West India regiment, but was deprived 
&@ sunny stmosphere; and if she hed any commission even there—a perfect 
faults of impatient temper or pride, there was and sharper, I understand. I sup- 
nothing \o cal) them forth, Earlscourt, cold | pose she has never mentioned him to you ’” 
politician though he'd been, gave himself up| “You are very much mistaken; all that 
entirely to the warmer, brighter existence | Beatrice knows of him I know; that ls but 
which he found tm his new passion; and I, for Lady Mechlin took ber long ago, 
not being in love with anybody, made the her mother died, from such unfit guar 
Pleasantest love possible wherever I liked. | dianship. Beatrice is as open as the day—” 
We all of us found « coulear de rose tint in Indeed! A little too frank, perhaps?” 
the air of Iittle Lemongenseidiits, aed I'd Too frank? That lea paradox. No one 
quite forgotten my presentiment, when, one | cam have too much candor. It is not a vir- 
night at the Kursaal, a cloud no bigger than | tue of your sex, but it is one, thank God! 
& man's band came up on their sunny hort meen caren ngten, og Vem. 3 
zon, and put me in mind of it. possibly it gains her enomies where It 
Earlecourt came into the ball-room rather | gain her friends” 
late; he had been talking with some Fresch| “Still frankness may merge into indiscre- 
ministers on some international project which | tion,” said Helena, musingly. 
he was anxious to effect, and asked Lady| “I dowktit, An indiscrest woman is never 
Mechlin where Beatrice was. frank, for she bas always the memory of 
“She was with me a moment ago; she is eilly things caid and done which require 
Saetasacat aarp | aI 

was “I was merely thinking,” Helena went 
“Very likely,” he answered, as he looked | regardless of a speech which she did 
among the dancers for her. He was restless | perhaps relish, for cause, “merely from 
without her, though he would have liked | deep interest in you and my knowledge 
none to see the weakness, for he was a man | all you will wish your wife to be, that per 
who felt more than he told. He could not | hape Beatrice might be, in pure insoucianca, 
see her, and went through the rooms till he | & little too careless, « little too candid for 
found her, which was in a small ante-room, eren ween ton cumnathe 
alone. She started as he spoke to her, and 9 | Last se poo, Bh gdb se 
start being « timorous and nervous thing of | the Red eee 
which Beatrice Boville was never guilty, be wpe BS yas 
drew her to him anxiously. maa, about height and age, and—" 
“ om evens r ste oom” Racecar tag Wk 
She answered him with can- | of the start she had given he 

ve? he it the previous night. But he was 

es; but I cannot tell you what, jus} Jealous temperament, nor curious 
now.” ne mind was too occupied 
“ Camnot tell me! and why projects and amb: to be capa- 
“Because I cannot. I can give no other joining petty things together into an 
reason. It is nothing of import to you, or | elaborate mosaic; he had no petitesses him- 
you are sure I should not keep it from you.” | self, and trifies passed unheeded. He inter- 


“ Yes; but I am equally sure that anything 
that concerns you & of import tome. To 
whom should you tell anything, if not to me? 
I do not like concealment, Beatrice.” 

His tone was grave; indeed, too much like 
Teproof to a fractious child to suit Beatrice’s 
pride. She drew away from him. 

“Nor L. You must think bat meanly of 
me if you can impute anything like conceal- 
ment to me,” 

“How can I do otherwise? You tell me 
you have been annoyed, and refuse to say 
how, and by whom. Is that anything but 
concealment? If any one has offended or ip- 
sulted you, I ought to be the first you came 
to. A woman, Beatrice, should have nothing 
hidden from the man who is, or will be her 
husband.” 

She threw her arms round him. Her 


stood, for it was utterly opposed to his own 
character: you always found him the same ; 
she would be all storm one moment, al! sun- 
shine the next. 

“Do you suppose I would hide anything 
from you’ Do you think for a moment I 
would hold back anything you had a right to 
know? You might look into my heart; 
there would be no thought or feeling there I 
should wish to keep from you. But if you 
exact confidence, so do L. Wikild you think 
of taking as your wife one ‘You could not 
trust?” 

IIe answered her a little sternly 

“No; if I once ceased to believe in your 
truth, as I believe in my own, I should part 
from you forever, though God knows what it 
would cost me !” 

“ God knows what it would coat me! But 
I give you free leave. The instant you find a 
flaw in it, I am no longer worthy of your 
love; withdraw it, and I will never complain. 
But trust me you must and will; I merit your 
confidence, and I exact it. Look at me, 
Ernest. Do you believe I could ever deceive 
you?” 

He looked into her eyes long and earnestly 

“No. When you do your eyes will droop 
before mine. I trust you, Beatrice, fully, 
and I know you will never wrong it.” 

She clung to him with caressant softness, 
softer in her than in a meeker-apirited wo- 
map, as she whispered, “ Never!” and a man 
would need have been obtuse and skeptical, 
indeed, who could then have doubted her. 
And so that cloud blew over, for a time, at 
the least—trusted, Beatrice Boville was soft 
and gentle as a lamb; mistrasted or mis 
judged, she was fiery as a young lioness, and 
Earlscourt, I thought, though originally won 
by her intellect, held her too much as a child 
to fully under tand her character, and to see 
that, though she was his darling and play- 
thing, she was also a passionate, ardent, 
proud-spirited woman, stung by injustice 
and impatient of doubt. No two people 
cou'l be more fitted to make each other's 
vappiness, yet it struck me that it was just 
possible they might make each other's misery 
very completely, through want of compre 
bension on the one side, through want of ex- 
planation on the other. do not, what ean it signify?” 

“Your marriage is fixed, isn't it, Earls- “Nothing, As long as I am worthy of you | 
court ’” asked his sister, La‘y Clive Edghill, | in your eyes, what others think or say is no- 
who had come to Lemonge: seidlitz; and | thing to me. I honor you too much to make 
though compelled by him, a» he compelled the gauge between third person's | 
all the rest of the family, to si .w Beatrice | opinion, or measure you or myself by a few 
strict courtesy, disliked her, vecause she was | steps higher or lower in the social ladder. 
not an advantageous match, was much wo | Your sister thinks me below you in rank! | 
young in their opinion, and bad no money— | She is right; | am quite ready to admit it; 
the gravest crimes & Womar can have in the | but that] am your equal in all that makes 
eyes of any man’s relatives. “The 14th!| men and women equal in the sight of | 
Indeed ! yours is a very short engagement!’ | Heaven, I know. When she finds me un 

worthy of you in thought or deed, then she | 


“Is there any reasun why it should be 

longer?” may call me beneath you—not till then "” 
“Ob dear, no! none that [am aware of |] Her cheeks were flushed; he could hear | 
wish earnestly, my dear Earlscourt, 1 could her quick breathings, and in her vehemence 
congratulate you more warmly; but I can and haughty indignation she picked the | 
never say what I do not feel,and I hadi petals of her bouquet de corsage to pieces | 
and flamg them away. Another time he 


much hoped—” 
“My dear Helena, as long as 1 have » would have thought bow well her pride be- | 


much reason to congratulate myself, it mat- 
ters very little whether you do or do not,” 


Helena was sorely frightened; if she held 
anybody in veneration it was Earlecourt, and 
she would never have ventured so far with 
him*but for the causeless hate she had taken 
to Beatrice, simply because Lady Clive had 
decided long ago that her brother was too 
wedded to public life ever to marry, and that 
her son would succeed to his title. She was 
sorely frightened, but she comforted herself— 
the little thorn she had thrust in might ran- 
kle after awhile: as pleasant a consolation 
under failure as any one could desire, 

Beatrice was coming along the corridor as 
Earlscourt left Helena's reoma, which were 
in the same hotel as Lady Mechlin’s, She 
was stopping to look out of one of the win- 
dows at the sunset; she did not see him at 
first, and he watched her unobserved, and 
smiled at the idea of associating anything 
deceitful with her—smiled still more at the 
idea when she came up to him, with her 
frank, bright regard, lifting her face for a ca- 
ress, and putting both her hands through his 
arm, Accustomed to chilled and reserved 
women in his own family, her abandon had 
a great charm for him; but perhaps it led 
him into his error in holding her still as half 
a child. 

“You have been seeing my enemy f” she 
said, laughingly. “ Your sister does not like 
me, does ashe?” 

“Not like you! Why should you think 
so’ Bhe may not like my marrying, per- 
haps, because she had decided for me that I 
should never do so; and no woman can bear 
any prophecies she makes to prove wrong.” 

“Very possibly that may be one reason ; 
but she does not think me good enough for 
you.” 

Her lips curved disdainfully, and Earlecourt 
caught « glimpse of her Af her flery mood. 
He laughed at her where, with her, he had 
better have admitted the truth. Beatrice had 
too much pride to be wounded by it, and far 
too much good sense to measure herself by 

money and station. 

“Nonsense, Beatrice; I have 
thought you too proud to suppose such a 
| thing,” he said, carelessly. 
| “It is the truth, nevertheless.” 

“ More foolish she, then; but if you and I 
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Just now the thorn rankled as Lady Clive sirable? 





am I less worthy your 


The tears welled into her eyes, but she 
Would notictthem ll. —-- 

“ Reasonable? Is thers anything unreasoa- 
able in resenting words utterly undeserved ! 


Lord IT remember now what you 
when I asked you. 


imputation from any one, still less from you, 
who ought to know me so well, What hap- 
piness can we have if you—” 

She sthpped, the tears choking her voice, 
but he did not see them; he only saw her in- 


and caresses the next. My life is one of grave 
pursuits and feverish ambitions; I am often 
harassed, annoyed, worn out in body and 
mind. What I hoped for from you waa, to 
borrow the galety and brightness of your own 
youth, to find rest, and happiness, and dis- 
traction. A life of disputes, reproaches, and 
misconstruction, would be what I would 
never endure.” 

Beatrice was silent; she leant her forehead 
on her arma and did not answer him. His 
tone stung her pride, but his words touched 
her heart. Her passion was always short- 
lived, and no evil spirit possessed her long. 
She rébelled against the first part of his 
speech with all her might, but she softened to 
the last. She came up to him with her hands 
out. 

“T had no right to speak so impatiently to 
you. God knows, to make your life happy 
will be my only thought, and care, and wish. 
If I spoke angrily, forgive me !" 

Earlscourt knew that the nature so quick 
to acknowledge error was worth fifty uner- 
ring and unruffied ones, stil) he sighed as he 
answered ber, 

“ My dear child, I forgive you. But, Bea- 
trice, there is no foe to love so sure and 
deadly as dissension!” And as he drew her 
to him and felt her soft warm lips on his, he 
thought, half uneasily yet, “She has never 
told me who annoyed her--never men 
tioned her companion in the ante-room last 
night.” 

Lady Clive bad her wish; the thorn fes 
tered as promisingly as she could have de 
sired. Is it not the first step which costs in 
quarrels as in all else? Dispute once, you are 
very sure to dispute again, whether with the 
man you hate or the woman you love, 


Il. 
HOW PRIDK BOWED AND KKAIPED 

It only wanted three weeks to Beatrice 
Boville’s marriage. We were all w leave 
Lemongenseidlitz together in a fortnight's 
time for old Lady Mechlin's house in Berks, 
where the ceremony was to take place, 

“ Earlacourt is quite infatuated,” said Lady 
Clive to me one evening. “ Beatrice is very 
charming, of course, but she is not at all 
suited to him, she is so flery, impetuous, so 
self-reliant.” 

“IT think you are mistaken,” said LI ad 
mired Beatrice Boville, as I have said, and I 
didn’t like our family's snaps and snarls at 
her, “She may be impetuous, but, as her 
impulses are always generous, that docan't 
matter much. She is only flery at injustice, 
and, for mysdf, | prefer a woman who can 
stand up for ber own rights and her friends’ 
to one who'll sit by in—you'll call it moek 
ness, I suppose’ Ll eall it cowardice and hy- 
pocrisy —to hear herself or them abused.” 

“Thank you, mon ami,” said Beatrice’s 
voice at my elbow, as Lady Clive rose and 
crossed the room. “| am much obliged for 
your detence, I couldn't help hearing it as I 
stood in the balcony, and I wish very much 
I deserved it I am afraid, though, I cannot 
dispute Helena’s verdict of * flery, *impetu- 
ous’—" 

“ And self reliant?” [ asked her. She laugh- 
ed softly, and her eyes unconsciously sought 
Earlscourt, who was talking to Lady Mechlin 

“Well? Not quite, now! But, by the way, 
why should people charge self-reliance on to 


came her, and given her some fond reply.| one as something reprehensible and unde- 


yesterday. 
“Yesterday? What do you mean? Why} 
confidence 


mean by yesterday; I did not remember | 


















line of which I might read if I desired.” 

Beatrice Jooked at him in amazement. 

“Bo you may. De you suppose, if I had 
any secret from you that | feared you should 
know, I could have a moment's peace in 
society, or look at you for an instant as I do 
now’ I give you my word of houcr that 
there was nothing either in the note that com- 
cerns you, or that you would wish me to tell 
you, Ina few days you shall know all that 
was in it, but I ask you as a kindness not to 
preas me now. Surely, you do not think me 
such a child but that you can trust me in to 
small atrifie. If you say I am not worthy of 
your confidence, you imply that I am not 
worthy of your love.” 

He could not but admire her as she looked 
at him, with ber fearless, unshadowed regard, 
her head thrown a little back, and her atti- 
tude halfcommanding, half-eytreating. He 
smiled in apite of himself. 

“You are a wayward, spoiled child, Bea- 
trice, You must have your own way!” 

She gave a little stamp of her foot. She 
hated being called a spoiled child, especially 
by him, and in « serious moment. 

“If Lhave my own way, have I your fall 
confidence too fr" 

“ Yes; but, my dear Beatrice, the only way 
to gain confidence is never to excite suggl- 
clon!" And Lady Clive’s thorn rankled, for 
even os he preseed his good-night kisses on 
her lips, he thought, restiessly, “Shall we 
make each other happy !—am I too grave for 
her ?—and ts she too willful for me’ I want 
rest, not contention.” 

The night after that there was a masked 
ball at the Redoute. I was just coming out 
of my room as Beatrice came down the corr — 
dor, she had her mask in her hand, her dress 
was something white and starred with gold, 
and round her hair she had a little band of 
pearls of Earlscourt’s gift. I never saw her 
look better, capecially when her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes brightened as Eariscourt 
opened his door next mine, and met ber, He 
did not see me, the corridor was empty, and 
he bent down to her with fond words and 
caresace 

“Do L look well?” she said, with child4ike 
delight. “Lam so glad, Ernest! I want to 
do you honor.” 

In that mood he understood her well 
enough, and he pressed her against his heart 
with the passion that was in him, whose 
strength he so rarely let her see. Then he 
drew her hand through his arm, and led her 
down the stairs ; and as | laughed w fiad to 
what lengths our cold statesman could come 
at last, [ thought Lady Clive's thoras would 
be innocuous, however well planted. 

Earlscourt never danced ,; nothing but what 
was calm and stately could possibly have 
suited him; but Beatrice did, and waltsed 
too, (though she liked even better than that 
standing on his arm and talking with his 
friends— diplomatic, military, and ministerial 
—on all sorts of questions, most of which she 
could handle nearly as well as they); and 
about the middle of the evening, while she 
was waltzing with some man or other who 
had begged to be introduced te her, Earls 
court left the ball-room for ten minutes ia 
earnest conversation with one of the French 
ministers, who was leaving the neat morning. 
Ashe came back again, I asked him where 
Beatrice was, because Powell, of the Bays, 
was bothering my life out to introduce himte 





A proper self-reliance is an indis- 


ber. 

























lieved im your truth as in my own—" 
“Bo you may still, Listen to me, Ernest!" 
° ! do not add falechoo!d to false- 


He spoke sternly and coldly; his pride, 
which wes as strong as his love for her, would 
not gratify her by « sign of the torture within 
him, and even in his bitterest anger Earls 
court would never have been ungentie to a 
woman That word ected like an incantation 


i 


“ Do you speak that seriously, Lord Karls 
court? De you believe that I have lied to 


your" 

“God help me! What else can I believe 
he muttered, too low for her to hear it. 

Boe asked him the question again, fiercely, 
and he answered her briefly and sternly 

“T believe that all your life with me has 
been « lie, I trusted you implicitly, aed how 
do you return 4? By carrying on clandestine 


bid me ‘trust’ you and believe in you! Love 
shared me is worthless, and on my wife, 
Beatrice, no stain must rest |" 

As be spoke, a dark shadow spread over 
her countenance, her evil spirit rose up in 
her, and her bright, frank, fearices face grew 
and cold as bia, while her 
together, till her lips, usually 
end laughing, were pressed into one 
Mraight, haughty line. 

“Sinee you give me up so easily, far be it 
from me to dispute your will We part from 
thie hour, if you desire it. My honor is as 
dear to me as yours to you, and to those who 
dare to suspect it 1 never stoop to defend it!" 

* But, my God! Beatrice, what am I to be. 
lieve 

* Whatever you please !" 

“ Whos I please! Child, you must be mad. 
What can I believe, but that you are the most 
perfect of all actresses, that your art is the 
greatest of all sina, the art that clothes itself 
in innocence, and carries would-be truth upon 
ite lips, Prove to me that I wrong you 

Abe shook ber head; the demon in her had 
still the vietory; her eyes glittered, and her 
little teeth were clenched together 

“What I exact te trust without proof I 
am oot your prisoner, Lord Karlecourt, to be 
tried coldly, and acquitted if you find legal 
@ridence of innocence, convicted, if there be 
a link wanting. If you choose to trust me, I 
have told you often your trust will never be 
wronged ; if you choose to condemn me, do. 
I shall mot stoop to show you your injustice.” 

Eariscourt'’s face grew dark and hard as 
hers, but t was wonderful how well his pride 
Geained down all evidence of suffering; the 
Only sign Was in the hoarseness of, and quiver 
in, bts votoe. 

, “Bay nothing more—prevarication ts guilt ' 
God furgive you, Beatrice Boville! I you 
loved me, and knelt at my fect, | would not 
make you my wife afer the art and the false- 
hood with which you bave repaid my trust. 
Thank God, you do not sircady tear my 
Bame and my honor in your band" 

With those words be lef ber Beatrice 
stood @M tm the same place, ber lips set in 
ope scornful line, ber eyes glittering. her brow 
crimeoa, her whole attitade defiant, wronged, 
ent Rariscourt passed me, his 
face white as death. and wes out ine 
second. I waited « moment, followed 
my impules, aad went up to her. 

“ Beatrice, for Heaven's sake, what is al! 
ar 

She turned her large eyes on me haughtily. 
“Do gow believe what your cousin does f” 

T emewered ber as briefly: “No.1 do not 
‘There be poms mintate bere” 

Bho eviged my arm umpeivousiy © Promime 
= ar Reper te tell what I tell 

pout Seentee ony os your 
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econ him since | was « child, but when he 
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word of what I have told you to him. 
ha@ pride, so have I 
honor greater than for another man to charge 
him with «lic. My truth ie as untainted as 


loved and reverenced him as never any wo- 
man yet could do; but once suspected, I 
could find no happiness with him. 
words are stamped into my heart. 
never forget—I doult 1 shall ever forgive— 
bear anything but injustice or | obstructed 
misconception. If any doubt me, they are 


he has sown so must he reap, and so must I [" 
A low gasping sob choked her voice, but she 
stood like a little Pythoness, the pearls gleam- 
ing above her brow, her eyes unnaturally 
bright, the color burning in her face, her atti- 
tade what it was when he lef her, defiant, 
wronged, unyiciding. She swept away from 
me to « man who was coming through the 
other room, and he stared at her set lips and 
her gleaming eyce as she asked him, careless- 
ly, “Count Avonyi, will you have the kisd- 
nese to take me to Lady Mechiia ft" 

That was the last I saw of her. She left 
with her aunt as soon as the day dawned, and 
when I went to our hotel, I found that Earls. 
court had ordered post-horses immediately he 
quitted the bell-room, and gone—where, he 
did not leave word. So my presentiment was 
verified; the pride of both Aed come in con- 
flict, and the pride of neither had succumbed. 
How long it would sustain and satisfy them, 
I could mot guess; but Lady Clive smiled 
again, as sweetly as mean spirita ever do 
when their thorns have thriven and brought 
forth abundant fruit. | often thought of 


Pauline, by pride 
Angele have falion ere thy time! 


when I recalled Beatrice with the pearls 
above her brow, and her passionate, gleaming 


guish, as she had stood before me that night 
when Prarpe e. Pape seemed to have caused 
the wreck of both their lives 

(OORCLUDED NEXT WEEK ) 


Muncnavenwiam.—The New York Post's 
oorrespondent thus puts the pub- 
tie on their guard against Munchauseniams by 
returning soldiers — 

“The public should be on their guard 
against the wild stories of certain discharged 
soldiers whe are returning North, Many of 
their improbable tales have already found 
their way into the newspapera, and have been 
proved here to be false. Yesterday a member 


the color of his face was produced by burnt 
He was eux 
nguished officer, who advised him to 


your regiment was not within four mileaof the 
field of action” 
wound up his tale, and proceeded to some 
other place, where the truth of his story could 


and wounded, whereas one thousand will 
cover the entire low.” 


Way ®rracetine was Peamirrep 


the military authorities should have permit- 
ted the stragglers of the demoralized regi- 
ments to go around Washington and Alexan- 
dria, without any apperent effort to sift them 
apart, and gather them up by companies and 
regimenta, Gen. Soott explains that by let- 
volunteers run loose as it were after such 

t, they much more rapidly recover 
their spirite and get over the 
fight and the retreat—that being habituated 
to reading and 
come discomten 


clasion of a camp. 
and talk it over, they soon hear all 
to be said—w reali 
disaster—to revive their hopes and inflame 
for reveng 
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I forbid you ever to breathe « 
If he 
He would bold no dis- 


let him repent. 


His bitter 
I shall 


theirs is the sin, not mine. As 





fearless, scornful, haughty an- 
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t, with a dirty fhoe, was 
vole be loudly of his 
battle-fleld, and claiming that 


two 
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ly confronted by 


his false storiese—‘ You know,’ 
you were not near the battle- 


The story-teller suddenly 


that half our army was killed 
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Many 


been very much surprised that 
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by litt 
his than. 
Both of our generals were plainly dressed. 
No large epauleties, no gilt, nor any fuss and 
feathers ; you could enly disti 
a distance to be officers by 
on a closer inspection, the marks of genius 
and military skill were unmistakable. Their 
uniform was what 1 took to be a plain un- 
dress. Not the least sign of excitement was 
to be seen on the countenances of either as 
they coylly rode forward into the storm 
of iron hail 


hihi, 
lieve, 
vered 
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clouds of dust rising above the 
front and on either side, irdicating 


y 


to be eng 
was now 


pot be tested. So of many of the exaggera. | Where the battle was to be fought and won. 

ted tales. Our men fought magnificently, but | . Proceeding towards the scene of action, 
it ts not those who for a best who trumpet | Sbout two miles, we came to a creek in the 
their praise loudest. If the first stories of the hollow where one of the hospitals for the day 
ecocaped soldiers had been credited, we must | had been stationed, and the first wounded, 


some 20 or 30, had been brought 


y attend 


h the 


nfs 


hat 


of his ancestors. On reaching the top 
where was a white house, owned, I be- 
a Mr. Lewis, they were 
the enemy, as the 
shell whizeed thrx 
the hollow behind 


1. 
‘ont eleven o'clock, and the 
enemy having opened with rifled cannon and 
shell on their right, which the 
for more than three hours without response, 
we heard away to the left, about three miles 
distant, the heavy booming of cannon, follow- 
ed ay 
ketry, the discharges being repeated and con- 
tinuous, which notified us that the engage 
ment had commenced in earnest at that point, 


, no doubt, when he af. 


The 
of the bet 
heard of my engagement Lord Kariscourt we the following account 
be found me vat, and wanted to force hime! me gee ee 4S - 
our we un he veal 
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of our young Confederacy, and grandly inau- 
gurates the march of glory on which she has 
entered. 
It had been General Beauregard’s 
to make the attack, instead of waiting 
ceive it; but from some cause unknown to 
me, he preferred at last to let the enemy 
the initiative; perba 
General Johnston's 
tained on the railroaf® General Beau 
was not deceived, for the immense clouds 
of dust appearing above the woods, indica- 
ted, beyond a doubt, the Federal columns 
were mov 
direction, an 
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to re 


for the reason that 
been de- 


» solid masses in another 


one which was unmistakable. 
Just at this tume, by the aid of our glass, we 
could see their guns brought to bear on the 
hill where we stood, for in a few moments the 
smoke was 
teries of rifled and 
word could be said, the 
hissing of the balls notified us that their aim 
had been well taken. Several balls fell in a 
field immediately behind us, and not a bun- 
dred yards from where the Generals stood. 
ser of Gen. Beauregard’s staff request- 
ed us to leave the hill, and as we moved away 
a shell burst not twenty feet off. Col, Bon- 
ner calculated with his watch the time taken 
by the balls to pass us, and made the distance 
miles from the enemy's battery. 
enemy no doubt discovered the horses of the 
Generals, and mee he a 
to display their markem: 
due to them for the accuracy of their aim. 
Providence, however, who governs all things, 
covered the heads of our generals as with a 
shield, and preserved them for the hazardous 
service in which they were in a short hour or 


from their bat- 
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had continued 


“y the rattling crack of mus. 


Dr. Gas 


ton, of South Carolina, formerly a surgeon in | 
Col. Gregg’s regiment, but now attached to | 
Gen, Beauregard’s headquarters, was assido- | 
to the wants of the wounded 
At this point Generals Beauregard and John 
ston, accompanied by a staff of Some ten or 
Mficers, passed at full gallop, riding 
towards their headquarters for the da 
were on a hill immediately overlooking the | 
ground ¥ here +... a — were nian- 
tully and pe ent ng for the vic- 
tery. A large force Aevely wes here sta. | 
Uoned, and as the generals passed they called 
for three cheers for Beau 
immediately given with right good will, and 
neral gracefully acknowledged 
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ard, which were 





from his head and bowing 
ish them at 


swords, but 


uregard’s eyes glistened 
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eS lodged in 
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e¢ aim was not so good 
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im their turn by 
volunteers, the New York Zouaves 
the number. Gen. Beauregard esti 
the enemy's numbers in the action to 
be not less than 35,000. 
Between two and three o'clock, large num- 
bers of men were leaving the field, some of 
them wounded and others exhausted by the 
who gave us gloomy reports; 
on both sides continued steadi- 








































































































turned in our ee ee arrival of Gen. 
Kirby Smith, from Winchester, with 4,000 
men of Gen, Johnston's division.’ Gen, Smith 
heard, while on the Manassas railroad -_ 
the roar of battle. He stopped the train an 
hurried his troops across the field to the point 
just where he was most needed. T were 
at first supposed to be the enemy, their arri- 
val at that point of the field nelng entiooly 
The enemy fell and a 


seized them. Cheer after cheer from our 
fen went up, and we knew that the battle 
had been won. At about 5 o'clock we heard 
cheer upon cheer, and the word “ Davis” ran 
along the ranks, and we saw'in the distance, 
the tall, slender form of our gallant Presi- 
dent, who had arrived upon the field in time 
to see the total rout of the army which 
threatened bis capture, and the subjugation of 
the South. It has been stated the President 
commanded the centre and joined in the 
charge, but this is a mistake. The train had 
been delayed and arrived at the Junciion two 
hours behind its time, which must have been 
a grievous disappointment. Their artille 
far outnumbered ours. We have captured 6 
pieces of cannon, while we had only 15 on 
that part of the fleld. It has been stated to 
me by so —~y ty our soldiers I cannot but be- 
lieve it, that the enemy by some means had 
obtained our signal for the day, they also 
used our red badge, which fortunately was 
discovered in time, and they carried into ac- 
tion the flags of the Palmetto State and the 
Confederate States. It has been asserted, too, 
by numerous individuals en in the bat- 
tle, that there was great con yn and slaugh- 
ter among our Own men, who mistook them 
for the enemy. This was less to be wondered 
at from the similarity of uniform and the 
mean advantages above referred to, taken b 
our unscrupulous foes. They pressed our le 
flank for several hours with terrible effect, 
but our men flinched not until their number 
had been so diminished by the well-aimed 
and steady volleys that they were compelled 
to give way for new regiments, The 7th and 
‘th Georgia regiments, commanded by the 
gallant and lamented Bartow, are said to 
have suffered heavily during the early part of 
the battle. Kemper's, Shield’s, and” Pendle- 
ton’s batteries were in this part of the field, 
and did fearful execution. I regret to be un- 
able to name all the regiments epgaged, in 
their order, not having succeeded in ascer- 
taining their position. I am inclined to be- 
lieve there was some mistake during the 

















of Geveral Beauregard’s, respecting an at- 
tack on the enemy's rear, which was not ef- 
fected. 


Tas Reser Loss at Manassas.—Se De 
Kay, the Manassas correspondent of the Louis. 
ville Courier, says :— 

“Our loss is fully two thousand killed and 
wounded. Among the killed are Gen. Bee 
of South Carolina, Gen, E. K. Smith, General 
Bartow, of Crem, Col. Moore, and all the 
Alabama field officers, Col. Fisher, and the 
North Carolina field officers, Adjutant Branch, 
of Georgia, and a host of other leading men. 

“Thos. G. Duncan, of Nelson county, Ky., 
was in the fight, and shot through the left 
shoulder. His wound is not dan 

“ Col. Barbour, of Louisville, Capt. Menifee, 
and Shelby Coffey, of Kentucky, were in the 
hottest of the fight. 

“This is asa! day. The rain is pouring in 
ee Ald ene wounded are being 
brought in by hun s, and a gloom pervades 
all hearts, that even the sense of our great 
victory cannot relieve.” 








A Saecrssron Guxenat.—Dr. Rupsell says, 
in a letter from Mississippi :—* In course 
of the day I was introduced to exactly seven- 


teen colonels and one ain. My happiness 
was further increased wen tetsoinetion 
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the court and band as before.” 

Cae It is said to be a fact that every vessd 
built for the Government in New England 
navy yards, has cost 50 per cent. less than 
those which have been built in Virginia. 

ta “ Although I never drink, I think I 
am taking a drop now,” as the temperance 
man said, when he fell out of a third-story 
window. 
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little melody from lips black or white, and 
only once heard negroes singing in the felde 
— Russell of the Times. 

t@ A recruit who is exercised twelve 
hours at a stretch, under the broiling san of 
July, cannot long remain Raw. 
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sea?” said King Henry VIIL to the Abbot of 
Abingdon. “A stone's throw, an’t please 
your Majesty's Highness,” was the reply. 
t@™ The fashion, now, in Paris, is to 

an elegant dairy, to which folks go to 
milk as it is freshly drawn, for each, from 
the cows! 

ta” A soldier who was once wounded ia 
battle set up a terrible bellowing. An Irish- 
man, who lay near with both legs shot off, 
immediately sung out, “ Bad luck to the likes 
of ye—do yer think that nobody is kilt but 
erself?” 


y 

Sm” One of the neatest things of the day 
was said by a lady in our hearing, in one of 
the avenue cars, the other evening. A 
Zouave, his hair cropped close to the skin, 
had just taken his seat and thrown off his 
hat, showing a skull suggesting a white-wood 
scrubbing-brush with most of the bristles 
worn off. “Suppose you wanted to bother 
that Zouave completely,” said the lady to her 
companion, “would you know how to do 
it?” “ Not especially,” answered her escort. 
“Well, I'll tell you,” said the 
vixen, “ aak him for a lock of his hair /" ~ 

t@” A gentleman in the oil region of 
Western Virginia was boring for oil on his 
lands, and anxious to complete the job, kept 
his darkies at work night and day. The 
nights were cold, and a fire was built near 
the well. About midnight they struck a vein 
of gas, which rushed out with great force, 
and igniting from the fire, shot up a stream 
of brilliant flame one hundred and fifty feet 
in the air, illuminating the country round 
The terrified darkies broke for their mas 
ter's house, and cried out, ‘Get up, Massa 
Tompkins, get up! we've broke through into 
hell!” 

t@” Byron enthusiastically wishes some- 
where :— 
“That womanhood had but one rosy mouth, 
To kiss them all at once, from north to south.” 


t@™ In reply to an advertisement headed 
“ Use Cooper's Tooth Brush,” a Western edi- 
tor says, “ We'll see Cooper hanged first, the 
dirty fellow !” 

t@ “I don't miss my church somuch # 
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uiet, good meat, butter 
hich, in eed, we had a foretaste at 
the refreshment rooms at Centralia, where I 
took tea last night—assures the traveller that 
he is not the inmate of a Southern hotel.” 




















SLAVERY AND THE War.—The following 
n to Congress from the New York Re- 
= Central Club, was adopted at the 






our government, slavery has been a constant 
source of disturbance and crime ; and whereas 
we believe that the present conflict will prove 
to be L ble so long as slavery exists, 
inasmuch as it is the sole cause of the present 
war, and consequently will future 
war; and whereas we believe it is the duty of 
to resort to every constitutional 














































life with which we are now threatened ; there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That we believe that a | 
jority of the people of the North wil 
fully sustain those members in Congress who 
vote for eye | the present constitutional 
opportunity of delivering the nation from the 
t curse of slavery. And in view of the 
jormidable opposition and awful loss of life at 
Manassas apainn, we hereby petition Con- 
not to leave Washington until they shall 
ve either T amay in substance the proposed 
law of the Hon. Beth C. Pomeroy, for the sup- 
pression of the slaveholders’ rebellion, by 
abolishing slavery in the seceded States, 


amended, if thought best, by compensatin ” 
the Union slaveholders out of the pe ee more you may suppose,” said a lady to her mizie 


property of the rebels, or abolished the Fugi- | te", Who called on her during her illness; 

tive Slave law as pertains to said seceded | “ for I make Betsy sit at the window, as soon 

_- 1, That copies of the foregving be oti tte hes one 
rf . aru 2 

transmitted by our cocnetary to the Fresident whe eno guing to church, ont wane hy 

of the Senate and Speaker of the House of| have got on anything new. 

Representatives, with the request that they| €27 Irascible Gent (to Waiter): “They say 

be read in both Houses of Congress. there's nothing like leather, don’t they?” 
re ne “ Yessir.” “Then, it’s a lie, for this steak is!” 

(Waiter evaporates.) 

t@™ A Srave's Morro.—Am I not a man 
and a bother !— Vanity Fair. 

(3 Sin—The Presbyterian Banner regards 
the following definition of sin, attributed to 
the oldest theological seminary in New Eng- 
land, as the very latest improvement in theo- 
logy: “ Sin is the disturbance of the balance 
of our moral sensibilities.” 

&@ Napoleon was right when he express- 






































































































GENERAL McCLecian’s Bopy Guarp.— 
Sturges’s Rifle Corps, who have acted as body 
g to Gen. McClellan through the cam- 
yaign in Western Virginia, reached Wash- 
ington on Friday night. They number about 
one hundred men, armed with Sharp's breech 
loading rifles with sabre bayonets, and were 
enrolled in Chicago for the war. They are 
named after Solomon Sturges, a wealthy 
banker in Chicago, who donated the Whole of 
the outfit to the company, at a cost of $20,000. 
The tents are of the Caeeen pattern, and are 
the best in use. The officers’ tent is used by 
Gen. McClellan, and around him at all times 
are the Chicago boys. They all love the gene: 
ral, and there is not a man who would not 
die at any time to save him from harm. The 
uniforms are the neatest we have seen; one 
is dark, gray, and one corduroy for fatigue. 
They are accompanied by the — 
drummer who eosempentel Elisworth’s Zou- 
aves on their tour over the United States. 




















for public circulation. 

2" It is said that doctors can mitigate the 
pain of sickness; certainly a good many of 
them make dying a very easy thing. 

t@™ A lady made her husband a present of 
a silver drinking-cup, with an angel st the 
bottom, and when she filled it for him, be 
used to drain it to the bottom, and she asked 
him why he drank every drop. “Because, 
ducky,” he said, “I long to see the dear lit- 
tle angel.” Upon which she had the angel 
taken out, and had a devil engraved at the 
bottom, and be drank it off just the same ; and 
she again asked him the reasou. “Why,” 
replied he, “because I won't leave the old 
devil a drop.” 

t@ If you wish to offer your hand tos 
lady, choose your . The best time 
to do it is when she is getting out of an omni 
bas. Ghe ie certain then to accept it. 

£2 A lead pencil has been invented, hav- 
ing an oval head of India rubber for erasing 
the pencil-marks, 90 that one can write with 













HavVELocks.—The name of the gallant In- 
dian Genera! is almost universally applied to 
the sun-shades of our troops. Anybody who 
will study the Egyptian will see 
that shades of the same cut were used in just 
the same way by the Egyptian troops betore 
Moees's time. e army which was lost in 
the Red Sea wore Havelocks. 














t# Whiskey was unknown among the 
iron soldiers of Rume, who were the con- 
querors of the world. Water was their com- 
mon drink, sometimes modificd by weak sour 
wine, almost resembling vinegar. 

{# One company of volunteers in the pre- 
sent army organization, from Erie, in this 
state, is said to number four preachers and 
thirty-six fiddlers—s mixture almost as plea- 
sant as one of Barnum's “ happy families.” 
t@ A Pennsylvania farmer, « very enthu- 
siastic Unionist, raised a large fiag on his 
premises last week, and the seme evening his 
























one end and rub it out with the other. How 


wife presented him with a néne-pounder. convenient ! 






















{27 In all my tour in the South I heard | 
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capture. A day or two 
since, the owner of the animal him- 
self to the Zouave, and demanded the horse. 
“I have taken 
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was destroyed, 
buoyantly. 

SouTHERN CorTron AND NORTHERN Satp- 
roxc.—In one of his recent letters to the 
London Timea, Mr. Russell relates a curious 
suggestion made by a French gentleman, now 
in New Orleans, to some ardent cotton planters 
there. He stated to them that even if the 
blockade were broken by England and France, 
as they hoped it would be, the available ship- 
ping of these two nations would not suffice 
to carry the cotton crop to Europe, and that 
without the aid of the immense mercantile 
marine of the Northern States, Southern cot- 
ton would He and rot in the Southern ports, 
even were they open. 

THE greatest marvel to the Siamese Ambas- 
sadors in their journcy among the lions of 
Paris was the gravel walk in the court yard 
of the Invalides. They could not understand 
why those disagreeable small pebbles should 
be brought from a distance for meritorious old 
soldiers to walk upon. ' 

A SHame.—The Augusta Chronicle says: 
“Tt is a shame, and we think too, a gross mis- 
management, that the flower of Georgia's 
well-trained volunteer soldiery, and only one 
regiment, was sent into Northwestern Virgi- 
nia, into the very midst of Tories, away from 
railroads and reinforcements, to meet Lin- 
coln's best soldiers—the Nerth western men— 
under Lincoln's best General—McClellan— 
and unsupported, except by the almost raw 


— militia. 

uz Kicut Srirrt.—The Chicago Tribune 
says: “ The first report of the late disaster at 
Bull's Run, was handed round at the Metho- 
dist camp meeting, near this city, and Rev. 
Mr. Cox, who was preaching at the time the 
intelligence was received, remarked, on clo- 
sing his sermon, ‘ Brethren, we had better 
— this camp meeting and go home and 

.’ The suggestion was approved.” 


existing in the Southern States. There are 

numerous reports of slave risings in Arkansas, 

Louisiana, and Mississippi, and of indignities 

committed upon soldiers impressed into the 
of the Confed . 


with class of gun are said to have been 
highly ry. 
CREDIT or THe Strate oy Matne.—The 


whole amount of bids for the State of Maine 


ben ot a wan ng * pa Bm ele following. It was received from his son, 
Tux old Police Commissioners of Balti- | Wbo is a volunteer 
cent > So ee State —~= Banting “Dear Father—I am well. Send me six 
n, N. Y., where the air is better. deters.” 
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of experienced harpooners at a 
yasemated, hoengh scalar’ bey, ond 
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to the 
next resorted to, and used with similar dex 
terity. 


A Snor at Braunecarp.—Some of the 
rebels on their 


twenty notches on a stick. One young fellow 
ef the First California regiment, named Sin- 
clair, penetrated the enemy's batteries, but 
soon left, as he was spotted by the riflemen. 
He also crawled through the grass half a 
mile, and shot a horse on which was an offi- 
cer, who was pointed out to him as General 
Beauregard. He says he aisned for the rebel’s 
heart; but a stone under his knee rolled from 
under him, lowering his aim, shooting the 
horse in the throat. 

Henry D. Townsend, Esq., of New York, 
Paymaster of the 16th regiment, which was 
one of the reserve, volunteered to go into the 
fight, and to assist one of his brothers who 
was in the 7ist. After having done good 
service for several hours, he was approached 
by two of the enemy's cavalry, one with the 
sabre raised to hew him down, and the other 
with a pistol elevated for his destruction.— 
Quick as thought, when the first came within 
twelve feet of him, he fired his revolver with 
fatal effect to his opponent; the other pre- 
sented his pistol to his head, and he, in re- 
turn, his pistol to his breast. They both fired 
together; the ball of the enemy passed 
through his cap, and his own ball through 
the heart, killing both of his opponents on 
the spot. He immediately secured the two 
horses, on one of which he placed a wounded 
soldier of the 7ist, then lying helpless near 
by, and told him to ride, which he did in 
safety to Washington. The other horse he 
secured, and has now with him inWashing- 


ton as a tro 


hy. 

Durin the battle, a heroic deed was per- 
formed by Edward Schwarts, a member of 
Company B, 8th Regiment, and only 15 years 
of age. In the hottest of the battle, when 
the rebel cavalry were charging on our 
forces, young Swartz shot the captain of the 
advancing foe, and captured his sword and 
sash, which he now holds as trophies. 

A member of the 7ist Regiment of New 
York, states that in one af the charges of | 
that regiment upon a rebel battery, he met | 
at the point of the bayonet a member of one 
of the Virginia regiments with whom he had 
formed intimate relations of friendship, 
while the rebel soldier was at college in New 
York. Each instantly recognized the other, 
and instead of carrying out the work of death, 
they clasped hands, with the exclamation, 
“ God bless you,” and separated. 


{@ Letters from the seat of war are of so 
much interest now, that we feel much indebt- 
ed to a gentleman who has kindly loaned us 


t@ Louis Napoleon is the only monarch 
of France born in Paris. He first saw the 
light of day at the Tuileries on the 20th of 
April, 1908. 

{a Olive of] is now being made in Cali- 
fornia, in large quantities; not Jess than 300 
gallons were made during the past seasun at 
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the single Mission of San Fernando. 


birth, by one of his parishioners :—* Mary, 
daughter of ———, born « child of Wrath, 
April 24, 1801 ;—born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, May 25, 1801.” 

ta “ What do you ask for that watch?” 
“Twenty dollars, and I be d—n I takes any 











WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
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home use being limited. 


have in 

Roc: stern and Poin * ry 
and “$5 Thea. 30'W bbl for fancy hota, ac 
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iz to brand and freshness. Rye and 
are dull, The former is offered ut 
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$1,10@1,11, White at asin qua 
lity, latter for choice lots. is =< 
emall receipts and sales of vld Penna at , new 
do 58e, Southern at Ke. Corn is scarce, but 
the demand for it is limited, and the market in- 
active; about 18,000 bus sold at for good 
ont ne a ee w, in store 
and tHe 


Pork is quoted at $16(@ 16,50, and beef at $12@16 
for Western and city m 
730 bbis, on terms kept 
sales are limited and mostly confined to Hama, 
at from 8}¢ to 10c for plain and fancy cured. 
Some rough cut sides sold at 7c, and shoulders 
Se cash. Green Meats are but little inquired 
and dull at previous quotations. A sale of 
bulk sides was made at 7c HT, Lard is steady, 
with but littie offering or selling ; ge por 


Phas 


more freely "ked, the latter for 
— Cheese is quiet at G@8e WD. Egys are 
ower, and selling at Ot l0c # doz. 

OCOTTON—The stock is gradually reducing, 
and prices steadily on the advance, and only 
about 300 bales have found buyers within the 

eof Isiq@lie, cash and short time, for Up- 
lands and Gulf, the latter for good middlings, 

ASHES—Both kinds are quiet and without any 
« to pote. 

BARK—Quercitron is in steady demand, and 
Ist No 1 is selling freely, on arrival, at $28 
ton. Tanners’ Bark continues dull and neglected. 

BEESWAX—There is little or none offering or 
sing, and prices are nearly nominal. 

COAL —Prices are firm, with a fuir demand for 
Anthracite, to go cast, at fully former rates; and 
the market is quiet for the season, 

COFFEE ie firm but inactive, with a very re- 
duced stock on e#ale, and that mostly of poor 
quality; 800 bags Riv sold, in lots, at 14'4(@ loge 

0 bags Laguayra at 163,@17c, and some J smalea 
at 16¢, all on the usual credit. 

ct »PPER is dull and prices are unchanged; 
Yellow Metal la beld at 18e, 6 mos 

FRUIT—Green Fruit comes in slowly; Apples 
command We to 61 # bas; and Berries H¥aet0e Y 
bucket 

HLAY is firm, old Timothy selling at T@ se, 
and new at (O(@70e the 100 Bhs, 

HEMIP’—There is nothing doing, and po quo 
table change in prices. 

HOPS are firm, and a small business to note at 
kate for Eastern and Western, as in quality, 
which is an advance. 

IRON—There la no new feature in the mar 
ket, and a «mall business doing both in Pig and 
Manufactured Iron, at about previous quota 
tions. 

LEAD Is firm and on the advance, the want of 
stock limiting the operations In Pig. 

LU MBER—There are no changes to note, and 
very little doing this week. Susquehanna boards 
range at &lia@l4; Lehigh Hemlock Kaft Lumber 
86:76), do Boards 810, Eastern Lath» #1,20@ 
1.25, and White Pine Shingles @12@16 w M 

MOLASSES is firmly held, but the transactions 
in all kinds are yery small, 

PLASTER—The offerings and sales are light, 
and the market steady at @2(@2y w ton for 
Soft. 

RICE is selling in a retail way only at > 
cts @ Th, and the stock very light. 

SEEDS are quiet, and the sales of Clover and 
Timothy in a smal! way only at #4,75 for the for 
mer and €2,50@2,75 ® bushel for the latter 

SPIRITS—Brandles are firm, but there is little 
or nothing doing in the way of weirs (ins are 


any 


also qdlet. N E. Ram sells as wanted af “xa We, 
Whiskey is seasce and on the advance, Bhis have 
been suld at M64g@1i7ige, aud ina small way at 
YiieWe. Drudge at ae t9c, and bids a! thesame 

rates. 
@UGARS are better, with sales of Line | 2Obhdes 
Tige for Porto 


to note at 5ig(@Gh¢ for Cuba, 6), 
Rico, and 6G Te Yor N Orleans on tine 

TALLOW has been in active deman end on 
the advance, with sales of city at Syia> 4°, BOW 
held higher. Country le quoted at 7 

TOBACCO is quiet but firm at the advance, the 
demand both for leaf and manulactured being 
very light 

OOL—The new clip comes in slowly, and 


the week's sales have been limited tu a few lots 
of common to quarter blood, at from 27 to We, 
st cet, 


net, inclading some half blood at 
Fine Fleece is unsaleable, except a! atroul 
same rates. 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MAKKETS. 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the , a> week 
amounted to about 1133 head. The price» realized 
were from 7 to %¢ # DB. 75 Cows  rought 


the 
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May be obtained weekly af the Pertediea! Depots of 
a. ay gh ng bay rear tg Y. 
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The Commencement will take place early in 


March. a 
Feee.—For a full coarse of 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


‘Thirty cents a Hine for each Insertion. 
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cured 







every one who has & 
Voice or « Bad Breath, or any 
Throat, to get « package of 


ora Hussy 














MARRIAGES, 








Marriage not! t al : 
peta bys rebponstbie wane wre Ree 








On Tu morning, the 80th of July, in St. 
John's Church, ee village, Del, by the 
Rev, Chas. Brock, the . Letauton Cotamay, 
te ai E, daughter of the late Elexis J. Du 

ont. 

On the 7th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr, Shepperd, 
Wits Swaxtz, to Many E. Mowroomenr, 


saace, both o eity. 
On the 18th ultimo, by the Rey. J. G, Mas well, 


t Ezna Lirrinc to Miss Macom A. 
ww, both of Tuckerton, N. J. 

On the 90th ultimo, by the Kev. J. H. Castle, 
Mr. Ricuanp Tozan, to Mies Many Gueviise, 
both of this ay 

On Monday, July 2ad, by the Rev. J. F. Berg, | 4 
Mr, Cuances 1, Wastace, of this city, to Mise 
Anna H, Cuntis, of Camden, N. J. 











—_——_— a 


Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 
ed by a responsible name. 








On the 30th ultimo, ADbaM CaLouwe.., in his 

Oth year. 

On the evening of the 80th ultimo, at Camden, 

N. J, aftera short ilincss, Mre. Batty A. Heours, 

wife of J. Hughes, in her Sid year. 

On the batt e-fleld, at Boll's Run, on Sunday, 

July 21, Gronos H, Baven, in his 26th year. It 
Suddenly, on the morning of the 80th ultimo, 

the Rev. Joun H. Swavrz, fh his (th year. 

On the 20th ultimo, Mrs, Cuancorre 8, Han- 

NUM, In her 87th year. 

At Manchester, Fogiand, on Thursday, Jul 

lith, Geoxnor Witons, of the firm of A. & K 4 

Henry & Co. in his 68d year. 

On the 2th ultimo, at his residence, in Bur 

lington county, N. J., Joun Warton, a native of 

Whitney, England, in his 74d year 

At Germantown, on the 20th ultimo, Carma 


by | 


wor 


On the 2th ultimo, Manoaner Evaine, wife 
of John Elkins, aged ) years 

On the 25th itae. Mre. Eitzanerun F. OB 
Evans, widow of the late Col. Theodore Evana, 


in her 65th year, 
proc 








United Btater, porsessing « etna capital of’ row | 
$3 to 67, can enter into an casy and respectable | 
business, by which from #5 to 610 Pen bar car 
BE Xf£aLizep For particulars, address (with 


It la strongly recommended by the faculty 
a4 a superior nutritious beverage for general De 
bility, Dyspepsia, Disease of the Liver, Bilious 








A eu ply constantly for sale at FREDERICK 
BROWNS Drug and Chemical 
fn 


East corner of b aod Chestnut streets, Phila | 342 





from to@P head. 000 were suld at 
from to 7,00 @ cwt. 5000 Hogs sold at from 
$5 to # cwt, pet. 


del pbla. jy Ou 


Sunaron-Antwr To THRE Mapa CoL.nors 
anv Hoaprrata; AuTnon or New Rutas 
ror Amrutations; INvENTOR OF THE 


THE STONE EDIFICE, | NO. 46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


Taner Squanss Weet or tam Op Sranp, 
This Retabiiahment, erected at great expense 
com: 


for the combines ev 
both of this city. ory 
On the Tth tito, by the same, Cranes H. fort and feclity Tor Burgico- Aricte operations. CURE 
Bain, to Eratna Buxere, both of this elty, The Proprietor will devote his stten- 
At the residence bride's father, on Bun- to, the Froteaston ot tite, and con SICK HEADACHE: 
so goiter, Ana S| Ran tpg oust 
OLF, BA > 
of os (ianls | er omeees et oe ea aap cunE 
e 


and a galaxy of gold 


won, over all competition, in the princt- ! 
pal cities of the world,) attests the public value NERVOUS HEADACHE: 
Of these Inventions, Al genuine ¢ Limbs" 9 


have the name of the inventor affteed. 


want of limba, sent free tu applicants, by mall or 
otherwise, 

The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and all 
persons Interested, le most reapectfully solicited. 


DEATHS, tailon Address 
— | COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 


Haa been for thirty years the Standard Remedy, 


ibe guest curative powers of this EXPECTO- | (ystimenens 
RA} 
mony of those who have been restored to health 


for so long a period, it bas mainte 
of all competition, and which has created a con 
stantly increased demand for It in all partes of the | 


before the 
moat skept 
Pulmonary complaints, it is truly an invaluable 


nine A. wife of Ben). 8 Burling, aged 57 yeare remedy. 
On the 27th ultime, Mr. Isaac Sara, in bis RECENT COUGHS AND COLD®, PLEU. | ™eets, having been In use many years, during 
47th year RITIC PAINS, &c., are quickly and effectually | which time they have prevented and relieved 


cured by ite diaphoretic, 
rant power 
ABTIIMA It always 


Bpantncrdle 


all difficulty of breathing 
BRONCHITIS readily yields te the 


BANK NOTE LIST. rant. Jt subdues the Inflammation which ©€- | py, gheemce of anya able 
a! any dtaagree baste venders say 
Conkecten rox THR SatcRbaY Eventso Poet | tends throngh the wind tubes, produces free ex | oo ot tee then ty children, 
HY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, pestepaien, and suppresses at once the Cough BEWARE OF COUNTERFETTSI 
ape r M : 
No #Y South Third Street | aise “ . 
CONSUMPTION, For thie lnsidicusand fatal | = qy, ulne bave dve signatures of Heary C 
Philadelphia, Auguet 4, 9) disease, no remedy on earth bas ever been found | oe a — alg rea 0 ry C. 
pictame $e i Ssqeoer die. | oo effectual, It subduce the inflanmmation—-re ” P a = eaca nauk , ts © 
Janada i dia. | Nebraska eves the Cough and Dain--removes the dim id by Druggiste an otber dealers od} 
west AE See Paimemaet tie | culty of breathing aud produces an easy expect | nen 
Fim @ Coteminn fie ow serene... pee to die — —— Meena ay a obstructing mat A Box wi!! be sent by mail pre-paid of receipt 
Geors | New York Btat ee ee ee of Ub 
nee to 7 dia | Nertn Carolina a die WHOOPING COUGIL Is promptly relieved by |" "" pros, 98 CBINTS 
jana l¢due vvesootia 1548. | this Expectorant. It shortens the duration of ° F 
onene Fae ilies vania par to Nae: — Aine py = half, and greatly mitigates the All erdere should be addressed to 
entucky 4p due. fen feeud die, | sufferings of the patient | ENR .) 
a r sie. —— inn op In all PULMONARY COMPLAINTS, ta | HE ¥ Cc. SF ALDIRG, 
aryiand btoSdie, | Texas - | CROUP, PLEURIBSY, &e., it will be found to be 48 Cedar Street, New York. 
aasarhuseits g die.) YVerment $ dre. prompt, rafe, pleasant and reliable, and may be | 
fetes, Me reese sso bde | eabeclally commended to Mixisrens, Teac weas, | 
{esieeipp! aod Siscens, for the relief of Hoareeness, and for [ar A single bottle of S8PALDING’S PREPARED 


strengthening the organs « 


“ 4 This EXPECTORANT and allot Jayne's Puri phe. 
WHY STAND YE ALL THE DAY IDLET" | aiN see Ciktitar street. cad may betes or, SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUB! 
ANY PERB®ON (Lady or Gentleman,) in the | Agents throughout the country 4] BPALDING'S PREPARBD GLUE! 


circulars, with full particulars, aj oe if you live | families, it is very desirable to have some c 
BROWN’S IMPROVED Bost, to HENKY HOWE, 103 Naesau street. | and convenient way for repairing Furniture, Toys, 
. . é = on oe New York: if you live West, the eame, 146 Genchery, 
' 
DANDELION COPFEL. (“oO — SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE 
4 rs . . . 


morbid reatlessores 


Affections, and Irritable condition of the Sto- | breath re of the teeth, and itech of the | es = eante 
¢ ae ousands 0 © bee pe ome’ hen be sure your child is troubied with ce, c 
mech. The many thousands who have been ro- | S900). ‘if their presence le cven suspected, pro | Adve,  MEUREO. SPALDING, 
luctant!y compelled to abandon the use of Coffee, r I pected, } No. 48 CEDAR St New Y 
owing to the injury dome to their health, will | cure at once : c reet, New Tork. 
find this superior to the best Java Coffee, to say * » ee 
nvuthing of Tee “real and acho wiedged tnestical Jayne s Tonic Vermifuge. CAUTION. 
benefits. | It effectually destroys Worts, is perfectly safe, As certain uaprincipled Roveens eqocmememe 
Wherever known it takes the place of all ather | and +o pleasant that children wil) not refuse to | to off on the unses ing public, 
coffee, and costes culy one-half the price of the | take it. It acts also as@ general Tonic, and no | of my PREPARED GLUE, I would caution all 
best Java. better remedy can be taken for al! derangements | persons to examine before purchasing, and see 
of the Stomach and tive Organs hat the full pane, 


Btore, North Prepared only by DR. D 


throughout the country, 











A Package will be sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of Thirty Cents. 
Address, 


HENRY C. SPALDING, 







































































































B. FRANK PALMER 


Pacman Aum,” Lae, &e., has removed to 
————— 


CEPHALIC PILLS, 


No. 1600 Chestnut St., Philad'’sa.— 1608. 


CURE 
ALL KINDS 


HEADACHE. 


By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of 
Nervous or Sick Headache may be prevented , and 
if taken at the commencement of an attack im- 
mediate relief from pain and sickness will be ob- 
tained. ° 

They seldom fall mm removing the Meusea and 
Headache to which females are co subject. 

They act gently epon the bowels,—-removing 


whleta which contain the New Rule for 
yma, and full information for persons in 


l) former partnerships have expired by llal- 


B. FRANK PALMER, 8u mm Artist 
1600 Chesnut Bt, Philada. 


Asthma, Bronchitis, &c. 
JAYN®E’S EXPECTORANT, 


will be admitted that no better evidence of 
T can be offered than the grateful testi For Lavery Men, tiwdenta, Delicste Females, 
and all persons of sedentary habits, they are valu- 
able asa Laseliw, lmproving the appetite, giving 
tome and wiyer to the digestive organs, and resto- 
ring the vatural elasticity and strength of the 
whole system 

The CEPHALIC PILIA are the result of long 
Investigation and carefully conducted expert- 


ta nee, and the widespread am amen which, 
ned in the face 


ld. As far as possible, this evidence in laid 
ge from time to time, watll the 
cal must acknowledge that for all 





vast amount of palm and suffering from Head- 
| ache, whether originating in the nerwous system 
or from a deranged estate of the alaneteA, 
They are entirely vegetabie in thelr compost- 
tion, and may be taken af all Umes with perfect 


Expecto | safety, without making any change of diet, and 


soothing and Expecto 


ures It overcomes the 
contraction of the alr vowmecls, and by 
ence removes 


fucing free expectoration, at 





{ the vulce GLUE will save ten times its cost annually. eg 


' 


SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIRCES! 


J 


BOOK AGENTS | 


stamp, ) ACTON & OO WANTED, to sell KAPID SELLING, Valuable | EOONOMY'! DISPATCH! 
oetao-tf 37 North Birth @t., Philada Family Works, aT Low rei es Witt Invenget | gage a erircn in Time Saves Ning.” 
ING CONTENTS, and Superbly Colored Plates. Por | As secidents wil! happen, even in well od 





ich emergencies, and no household can 
It is always ready, and 


| meets all« 
| afford to be without it, 
up to the sticking point 
“UBEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 

N. B—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. 


. 
THAT CAN AIL THE CHILD t— 
Ia it pdisturbed?’ Do you observe a 
a variable —— a foetii | 










JAYNE & BON,| ga SPALDING'S mee po tye N 
hestnut Street, and for sale by Agente is on the outside wrapper all others are 
aplS-tf | ing counterfeits. neovit-ly 
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On my 


“No! no! ao! cried Florence. 

“Then why not rush to this bosom that ts 
bursting to receive thee?” 

“ Because,” replied the innocent but still 
trembling dameeci, “I'm afraid you're blowin’, 
Bair" 

How Mane Annanam Lovooun Recess wen 
own Hoven—We find the following in « 
Leadon paper, Of course it is manufactured 
out of the whole cloth, but it will do to 
laugh at. No doubt our English cousins will 
believe it religiously: The night previous 
the meeting of the Convention at Chicago 

did not get home till eleven 
night. Im the morning Mr. Lin- 
te of a most amiable disposition, 
with her good man at break- 

she but firmly informed him 
politics were Jeading him into bac habits 
late hours, and drinking about at 
the rum shope—that she did pot like It. She 
hed to ot and keep the children up, and 
“Now, Abraham, let me tell you that to- 
night I will go to bed at ten o'clock. If you 
come home before that hour, well and good ; 
if not, I will not get up aad let you in.” Ten 
o'dleck came that night, and, true to her 
Lincoln went to bed with her 
boat an hour later Mr. Lincoln 
the . He knocked once, 
and even three times, before an upper 
window was raised, and the nightcap of « 
female looked out. “ Who is there!” “Me.” 
“You know what I told you, Abraham i" 
“ Yes; but,wife, I have got something partivu- 
lar to tell you. Let me in.” “I don't want to 
hear. It is some political stuff.” “ Wife, it is 
very important. There ts a telegraphic de 
apatch, an! I have been nominated for the 
Presidency.” “Oh, Abraham, this is awful. 
Now, 1 know you have been drinking. I 
only suspected tt before, and you may just 
go and sleep where you got your liquor,” 
and down descended the window with a 
glam. True enough, the next day confirmed 
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1 &xEW a man who, a6 8 farmer and malt- 
ster, bad amassed (for him) good fortune, 
tm who could nevertheless 
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Taw is why Charles, who took his 





SAVE THE EYES. 
Probably every body now reads dally three 
times as much as he did a yearago. The ex- 
citement of the times keeps every one reading 
the news, or resding to find news. This is not 
to be deprecated, if it gets the mass into the 
way of reading more than vi- 
ded the habit be turned to good account after 


& 
aH 
HE 
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; “obovesl “ Yos, cloves; 
think you had been embalmed 
a mummy!" This made his wits go 


i 


Fs 


wool-gathering. “ 

scented with them. Where have you been { he Present excitement a over, But we began 
¥ Me ? ae was | tis item to offer» single hint about seving 

to-night continued wife. the eyesight, suggested by a call on a meigh- 

thrown entirely off his guard—his brain ram. 


bor the other evening. Father, mother, and 
four children, were around a table reading 
fine type newspapers by a single central bright 
light. Every one of them had the paper 
spread on the table, with the face towards the 
light—the most uncomfortable, the most un- 
healthy position that could be chosen, and 
the very worst one for the eyes. To say no 
thing of the compression of the chest and 
lungs, and the curving of the shoulders, the 
bright light fell directly into the eyes, con- 
tracting the pupil unnaturally, and tending to 
produce weakness and inflammation by the 
effort required to read with only a few rays 
entering the eye. The very best position for 
reading, and the only one that should ever be 
ted, la, to sit u ht, with the back or 
clous, One evening, in the midst of a tem. ny sel o re and let te tebe. 


bled, and, without the remotest idea of what he 
was saying, replied, “ W-h-y—hic—Clara, the 
fact in, I have just been on « Malle trip to the 
Bast Indies, and while | waa there I fell over a 
apiece bor!” «Then she knew what was the 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LAKE OF GIDDEN. 

Im the island of Rugen, in the Baltic, may 
be seen the Lake Gidden, the origin of which, 
acoording to a popular tradition, was as fol- 
lows: 

There once lived in the island two women, 
one of whom was charitable and compassion- 
ate, and the other hard-hearted and avari- 









two fair cousins to see Blondin on the high 
rope, did not think it by any means @ “disgusting exhibition.” 





| Agricultural. 


TIM BUNKER ON TOP-DRESSING 
AND FEEDING AFTERMATH. 








“ Bigger than "twas last year,” seid Seth 
Twiggs, as he looked over into the horse-pond 
lot where I was mowing this morning. 

“I declare it looks like a rye field,” said 
Mr. Spooner, as he measured a beadof herds- 
grass, ten inches long, by a small rule that he 
carries in his pocket. A mighty accurate 
man, is Mr. Spooner. I expect he gets im the 
way of exact speeeh, studying his sermons, 
for he makes the joimts fit so elose, that they 
won't leak water. When he says ten inches, 
you may know it ain't a sixteenth short. I 
should expect to find it a quarter over. 

“You see it is up te the Squire's breast, 
plump four foot high,” exclaimed Jake Prink, 
as he leaned over the wall. “Guess J] was 
the biggest fool in town when I soki that 
piece of land for a song.” 

“Not half so big a fool thon ae yor are 
now, for keeping the better half of your farm 
as starved as this was three years ago,” I re- 





pest of wind and rain, a poor old man, dress |. on. shoslder the or book. If 
od an 0 beggar, presented himesif at the cot- there are actin en Gi opposite side of the 
tage of the Wi-Giaposed woe and begged room, change the position so that the wall or 
for o bit of bread and 0 night's lodging. This some dark object shall be in front of the eves, 
womea wes rich, but for all that she refused The pupil of the eye then expands, and takes 
to relieve him, and roughly drove him away in a complete picture of the page or letters 
The old man next went to the other woman, | 4 Auch smaller light will be required in the 
whe was peer. Ghorescived Mim wih ym position recommended, Dr. Youman sug- 
nem, and shared with him -¥ oe . gests the following experiment: “Sit with 
bread. He passed the night under her roof, | the face to the light, and turn down the flame 
aad in neh on thanking her for ber | 411) the printed letters become nearly invisi- 
goodness, ble. Now interpose the hand or a beok to 
“In return for your hospitality, you will, | + of the rays coming directly to the eye, 
for a whole day, have in atmandance whatever | 44 tne letters will become distinctly visible 
you may first take in hand.” again.” A strict adherence to the simple rule 
“The woman smiled, taking the speech for | 1» nave set forth, would restore half of the 
a good-natured jest, expressive of the WAY-| now weak eyes, (The other half would be 
tarer's After accompanying the | i cetly restored by avoiding a light too weak, 
old man for a short distance, the woman, on and by keeping the aystem open, that is, free 
her return home, went to a cupboard for from costiveness, which deteriorates the bleed 
some linen, to make into a shirt for her child. | 4 ine syst generally.) Book-keepers, 
She was aware that of the linen there were | i.) makors, mechanica, and at least all 
but three yards, but when she measured it, who work upon small objecta, should «0 ar- 
she found there were more, She measured | 1oe6 their desks or work-benches that the 
off another three yards, but still there Was ® | Licht shall come in from the side upon their 
remnant. She then set to work, and conti- booka, or the objects they are at work upon, 
nued to measure off, more and more, while call an Agriculturist 
the linen continued to lengthen in proportion. > 
Astonished at the circumstance, she persisted 
in measuring, till she filled the whole of her | English paper states that the head school- 
cabin, and ther her yard, and then she went | master at Mountjoy Prison gives a lively and 
forth into the flelds, holding in her hands the | characteristic account of his efforts % give a 
end of the cloth, which «till continued to | healthfal tone and moval strength % a pri- 
lengthen, spreading itself upon the ground, | soner’s mind when he arrives full. of anger, 
like so many pathways upon the grass behind | and brings continually his trifling somplaints 
her of some petty injustice or other. * And do 
At once delighted and surprised, she thus} you want justicef” “Of coume I do." 
prolonged her work till nightfall, She had |“ Well, my boy, you are looking fr a thing, 
become rich. The event soon became known | you can't get” He.replies that he must get 
to the neighbors, and among others, to the | it. The rejoinder is that he might as well Ue 
i<diaposed woman. To the latter it was| crying for the moon; that there & no justige, 
grievous to have missed such an opportunity | strictly so called, 3 be had im this workd; 
for gratifying her covetousness, She now re | that — he se’ 
gretted having refused the old man a night's | next world, possibly nos 
lodging, and with a view to rectify her mis- | justior, but megey, he will then be wishing 
take, and also to gain, possibly, still more thau | for. The man. looks thoughtful and some- 
the good woman had done, che sought out what calmed, wud ihe schoekmaster goes on— 
the old man, and invited him to her dwelling. |“ Do you think 1 get fulh justice? I never 
He came. Hiding her selfishness under a | expected it im tais world. The meet fortu- 
false appearance of benevolence, she prepared | nate receive bat a smal measure of it; the 
him a soft bed, and regaled him to the best of | wise are comtented to ée without what they 
her power. On the following day the old | can't get; the foolish are discontented and 
maa thanked her, and guing out, said: cry for & like children for the moon, until 
“ Por this day thou wilt have in abundance | they learn better sense.” St) further— 
of whatever thou wilt first take in hand.” “Now, did you ever do anything deserving 
Hardiy had the old man gone, when the of punishment, aad cscape!” 
woman, actuated with but one desire, hurried 


A Pepacoovur’s View ov Juerics.—An 


bo satinfied.” The man smiles, and the school- 
master dismissca him with the advice to “ put 











flowing. I: flowed and flowed, till herself der in the is from explosian 
and ber house, and her fields were completely Seat titr datinen tain te onal 
drowned ; and ft is on that spot where BOW | sive substance and the heated mass are gene- 
lew the Lake Godden. jrally three layers of wad. That against 
the ball is dry, the sroond is wei, and upon 
Gay Tt be cnid that a lady bathing at Coney a 


Sa to see how the minds ef some 
people work. They sce no beauty or value 
im anything until it has paseed out of their 
handa, and begins to show ite good peints un- 
der different treatment. This two-aere lot, 
that was always a quagmire and an eye-sore 
to the neighborhood, when Jake owned it, is 
now a very charming spot, as the graes turns 
out three tons to the acre. It never paid him 
the interest on ten dollars an acre. it pays 
me ten per cent. on three hundred, to say no- 
thing of the satisfaction. of turning a swamp 
into a meadow. 

Seth Twiggs is right, about the size of the 
grass, and yet I have deme nothing extra for | 
it this year. To be sure, the season has been | 
more moist, but that hardly acoounts for the | 
difference. You see, in draining a piece of wet 
land, two or more feet deep, you bring a large 
quantity of surfnoe-sell gradually to the c@ 
tion of the atmosphere, and of the reins and 
frosts. It undengoes a curing process, cad 
the soll improves, year by year, until the «= 
ter-line is reached: This is the third crop I 
have got off this let since 2 put the cmin 
dow a, and each, year has been a marke i im- 
provement upen the last. J suppose I might 
cut a second erop if the lot was not so handy 
for pasturing 

And then I have noticed that it is a good 
plan to feed and mow alternately, Dmuch 
prefer to mow a common meadow Cae year, 
and pastuse- the next, than to mow straight 
along for four or five years, as most firmers 
If a meadow is vevy rich, like tis drain- 


th I thimk it docs better to feed the se- 
cond crep. than to mew it. If it produces a | 


ton and a half at the second gmarth, as 
think it will, of course so much is. neturned ta. 
the soi2 im the maaure of the oattle. And 
then k have another important advantage in 
the seeds of the clover that are suattered by the 
cattle, Ihave noticed that the secoad growth of 
clover starts , andiaa I do not zarn 
im watil the last of August, many of the plants, 
both of the whiseand red, gow seed, and are 
ecattered before the cattle eat them. I do not 
believe in feeding late, bud heave time for the 
gram to make a good covering for the roots. 
Aa a result of this treatment, | find that clo- 
ver does nos die out the first year as is usual. 
Ihave a good deal of clover in Selds sown 
three years ago. Other grasses ave benefitted 
im the same way, and the sod remains thick 
and stroag. I have sometimes, thought that 
the feet of the cattle acted like a roller, press- 
Ing the seed into the soil, At any rate, the 
fact is as stated, and I do not mow any second 
crop, where I can pasture &. I don’ think 
second mowing pays best. 

“Have you got rid of ‘em !” asked Jake 
Frink, as he looked over into Uncle Jotham 
reclaimed bog. 

“ Rid of what?” asked Jotham, with feign- 

ed astoaishment. 

“Why, them pesky muskrats, that used to 
eat up all the outside rows of corn in your 
Geld and mine *” 

“Haven't seen s muskrat in these parts for 
well nigh twe years. Have seen some corn, 
| though, and occasionalty a potato!” said Jo- 
tham, with swing of his cane, that thowed 


would have been, if he had let it grow 
usual time of cutting. But it was cut in June, 
a thing be would not have thought of, three 
years ago, and he will have at least two tons 
at the second eutting, if he does not steal my 
thunder, and feed it off. But if he does that, 
he will be sure to state positively that he 
knew Ben Woodhull, on Long Island, to do 
the same thing as long ago as when he was a 
boy. 

Coming back to my horse-pond lot, Mr. 
Spooner had to ask, “ What makes that grass 
so much heavier on the back part of the lot ? 
It is almost another story high.” 
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and it is not near as heavy. 
pared to say, exactly, that I think :nid-sum- 


tremely, and are often killed by tocanhose out- 
ting. The roots got strong and vigorous} 
during the Fall; made a gocd mh for pro- 
tection during the winter, ond s' mrted early 
this spring. 
As advised at present, I al 1ould put manure 
upon any level piece of land, whi mever I hap- 
pened to have it, 1 think it will »pay better in- 
terest on the meadow:than in the yard, and 
accordingly I shall cleam 4 p th is month, and 
spread every spare lead I bave upon the 
meadows. Outting o ton of lmy to the secre 
don’t liquidate, whem-you can get three, just 
as casy, with more mamur e. Things are book- 
ing up notwithstanding th ¢ war. Breastworks 
will be plenty. 
Yours to comam 
TIMOTHY 
—American Agereudt 


“Geol 1 deep 


Hoortre Cowem, —The Boston Medical 
Journal containg-w@ , article recommending 
strong coffee as 2.3p —ecific for hooping cough. 
A tablespoonfal, ree times a day, is an ave- 
rage quantity. fexra child of five or six years, 
though a child:@’ * eighteen months took a 
half cup daily w' thout any noticeable inju- 
thous effect. Im€ ne case there was not a sin- 
gle whoop ales) jeginning to take the coffee. 
- Gibb'e. wor \& (1854) quotes Dr. Jules 
Guyott as ami ority for the use of coffee in 
this complain 
To Dratres 




















* Fiies.—To one pint of milk 
add s quarter of a pound of raw sugar and 
two ouncesf ground pepper; simmer them 
together cig? .t or ten minutes, and place it 
about iz.slw llow dishes. The flies attack it 
greedily, uv | are soon suffocated. By this 
—_— = chens, etc., may be kept clear of 
as’ St mmer, without the danger attend- 
ing polom 
Hives © > Mepicine Takers —If any per- 
sons wil@ are obliged to take offensive medi- 
cine wor Jd first take a bit of alum into the 
moush,t hey could then take the medicine 
with aa much ease as though it were as much 
suger. 
Wars ERs’ Feet 1x Marcurnc.—aA corre- 
spond ont sends the followimg receipt for ma- 
ling an excellent composition for amointing 
the feet of soldiers during long mapches :— 
Take equal parts ef gum camphor, elive oil 
and pure beeswax, and mix them tegether, 
warm uatil they are united and become a 
walve. At night wash the foet well, dry them, 
then apply this salve, and pat on cleam stock- 
ings, aad sleep with them om. Next day the 
foot will be in exeellent train for mazehing. — 
Our correspondeat proved the great value of 
this veceipt in a journey across the piains to 
Calidenia in 159% —Aciendific American. 
‘Pe Farcasns Conn.—Cut greem corn off 
the cob; put & in a pet, and just cover it 
with water; bet it boil cme-half hour; mix a 
spoonful of @our with one-half pimt of rich 
milk, pepper, salt, parsley, thyme, and a 
piece of butter ; let it boil a few minutes, and 
take it up in a deep dish. Corn will do to 
cook in this way when too old te boil on the 
cob. 
To Baxx Towarors.—Take out the inside 
of large tomatoes, make a stuffing of bread, 
butter, pepper, salt and an egg; fill them 
with this, and set them in a deep pic-piate ; 
let them bake slowly one-half hour. 
TomaTtora—If you wish to bake tomatoes 
im the oven with bread, pour boiling water 
on, and skin them ; cut them in small pieces ; 
season with salt and pepper, and put them in 
& pan with crumbs of bread and butter; 


quarters of an hour; when dane, mash them 
and take them out on a dish. 


with pepper and salt, and fry im hot butter; 
if they are green, dip them in Sour after 





ta If a man is dissipated, bis fortune will 








he felt as if he was lord of all he surveyed. 


probably soon be 80 too. 


cover the with a plate, three- | the world-frozen fountain of your tears; 
oa : ee Just as the little head, unquestioning and o% 
fiding, \eame upon gour breast, so will yo% 






















My 8, 44, 35, 21, 10, 15, 98, 11) $e an objectiie, 
My 1, 80, is « prepoaition. 
My 27, 34, 45, is a nown. 

My whole should be impressed on Ube aims 
of the young. , “RELTeaP 





MISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pose, 
I am composed of 20 letters. 


9, 20, is an American Genesal, 
the name of a militery company. 


CMARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVEEING Pose, 
When my first stays long awag, . 
It always isa welcome sight, 
But when ‘tis seem day after day, 
It is a source of no delight. 


When conflicts wage, and foo wit foe 
Together strive with strength and skgil, 

My second ie used, it lays men low, 
Whene’er its task it doth fulfill. 


Some summer's day you idly stand, 
And have my whole in fairest view; 


Few scenes are more sublime and grand, 
Than what it then Presents to you, 
Brquea, Lancaster Co, Pu. A. K, HOWRY, 


My whole 








RIDDLE... 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POR, 

My 1st is in man but not im boy, 

My 2nd is in plaything bet not in toy, 

My Sr is in cat but not im dog, 

My 4th is in mist but not in fog, 

My whole is in the east you will find, 

Now guess it, reader, if you have « raid 
Newport, R. I. ED. NEWT, 


DOUBLE REBUS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVE\GUM@ ‘Post, 
BY 8. 8. LAIRD. 
Is the prince of the muses, 
Signifies a light yellow color. 
Bignifies an offering. 
Bignifies a young lion. 
Is not well. 
Is a lake in Africa, 
Is a cape of Asia. 
Is a river in South America. 
Is a group in the Mediterrancan. 
Is a division of Italy. 
My initials form the name ofa great man, My 
finals place of birth. 


. 








ANAGRAMS, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Great helps. It Is charity. 
Golden land. Got as a clue. 
A nice pet. To love ruin. 
WM. T. TOTTEN. 





WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
The greatest square that can be inscribed ins 
certain right angled triangle measures 19 feeton 4 
side, and the hypothenuse thereof measares I¢ 
feet longer than the perpendicular, Required— 
The sides of the triangle? 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Franklin, Venango Co., Pa, 





PROBLEM. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING FOUR 
A has B’s note of hand for $10,000, payabie® 
days hence, allowing a discount of 6 per cent. per 
annum. Require its equivalent value in ready 
money, and discount; and what its present value 
and discount at bank; likewise its equivalent ix 
terest forthe same time and rate per cent. pe? 
annum ? RTM E 
Pleasant Dale, 





CONUNDRUMS. 
ta” Why is a stove an agreeable affair in 0 
mer? Ans.—Because at either season & is 
ways grateful when coaled. m 
ta” Wha is B like a hot fire? Ans.—Beceut? 
8 makes of boil. 
ta Why do men who are about to fight « ave 
generally choose a field for the place of setios! 
Ans.—For the purpose of allowing the bell 
graze. 
tay” Why are hoops like church towers? A= 
—They susround the bells (belles) 
tay Why was Adam the best sunnor thet ere 
lived? Ans.—Because he was the first in the bt 
man race. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA.—“ Let virtue, geodae™, 
truth, be thy first, thy cartliest aim.” RIDDLE 
—A pair of boots or shows, TRANSPOSE 
TION.—Dream. - 

Answer to Problem by Rellin Smith, publi 
ed Jane Sth. 114.0444.976 glasecs cack 





Tax Avox. & raz House —Whea 7* 
are world-weary and soul-sick, salt with ¢ 
Wttle child. As the clear, trusting eye is lifted 
to yours, a thought of the immeasurable dit 
tance you have blindly travelled from thst 


sweet trust to your present athelam, will ad 
























